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WISCONSIN WILL 
SUBMIT QUESTION 


Passing of Bill to Third Reading 
in Assembly Said to Mean Vic- 
tory 


Equal suffrage seems sure of vic: 
tory in the Wisconsin Legislature. 


Miss Ada L. James telegraphs that 
by a vote of 51 to 34 the Assembly has 
passed the Glenn referendum bill on 
a third reading. Wisconsin papers 
ay there is no doubt of the outcome. 
The Senate had already passed the 
ineasuve by a vote of 17 to 15. 

was only a brief debate in 
the Assembly. Speaker Hull called 
Mr. Goff to the chair that he might 
take the floor in support of the meas- 


There 


ure. Axel Johnson said that there 
Was a strong demand for another 
vote on the proposition. Speaker 


Hull spoke vigorously for the bill, de- 
claring the people had a right to a 
referendum. The voters could pass 


on it favorably ‘or unfavorably as 
they saw fit. Mr. Bartingale, Don C. 
Hall, Judson Hall and Mr. Minkley 


supported the bill on the ground that 
the people had a right to express 
themselves again on a live issue. The 
large minority vote last fall, said Mr. 
Minkley, made it right to ask again 
for another verdict. 

Mr. 
other 


Roethe of Grant opposed an- 
referendum, and Mr. Hanson 
queted from Grover Cleveland oppos- 
ing woman suffrage. 


Mrs. Catt will be given a reception 
ii London on May 7 by the National 
Union of Women's Suffrage Societies, 
humbering 42,000 members. Its or- 
san, The Common Cause, says that to 
hear the International President for 
the first time “marks an epoch in the 
life of most of us. There is no one 
alive who can have so wide a knowl- 
edge of the woman’s movement, for 
her knowledge is the result of world- 
Wide travel with this special object 
always in view. And, on the other 
hand, that deep spiritual insight with- 
out which knowledge is vain informs 
“ll her thonght and all her statesman- 
ship,” 


ISTRONG CASE PUT 





Congressional Hearing of Na- 
tional Association Brings. To-| 
gether Prominent Speakers 
Before an audience which taxed the 

room of the Senate Woman Suffrage 

Committee to its capacity, members 

of Congress and leading suffragists on 

April 26 presented arguments which 

caused members of the committee to 

join in the general applause. The 


SECRETARY FINDS 
WOMEN HONEST 


‘Lane’ Appoints Mrs. Rogers to 
‘Responsible Post and Praises 
Business Women 








Mrs. wife of a 


business 


Annie G. Rogers, 
man in Leadville, Col., 
been designated by Secretary of the 
Interior Lane for appointment as re- 
ceiver of the Land ‘Office at Leadville, 
Col., at a salary of $5,000 a vear. Mrs. 
Rogers is a suffragist. 


has 


hame 





hearing was given to the National 
American W. S. A. 

Dr. Anna H. Shaw, National presi- 
dent, closed the hearing, and in ring- 
ing tones declared, “We shall keep 
coming to you for woman suffrage un- 
til we win. We will keep striving un- 
til this country is made a democracy 
in fact as well as in name.” She 
was warmly applauded. 

Dr. Shaw presented the following 
speakers: Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, 
writer on heredity; Miss Helen Varick 
Boswell, president of the Woman's 
National Republican Association ; 
Mrs. William Kent, wife of Represen- 
tative Kent of California; Senator 
Shafroth of Colorado; Representative 
Bryan of Washington; Mrs, Harvey 
W. Wiley, wife of Dr. Wiley, the pure 
food expert; Mrs. P. P. Claxton, wife 
of the United States Commissioner of 
Education; Senator Brady of Idaho, 
and Mrs. R. M. La Follette, wife of 
Senator La Follette of Wisconsin. 


Dr. Shaw’s Speech 


Dr. Shaw asked why President Wil- 
son and Secretary of State Bryan, 
who have spoken and written so -elo- 
quently of democracy, have never an- 
nounced themselves in favor of wom- 
an suffrage. 

“1 doubt if President Wilson and 
Secretary Bryan were thinking of 
women at all when they made their 
statements regarding the right of the 
people to rule themselves,” said Dr. 
Shaw. “It is a bad thing to belong to 
© Class of people whom men can for- 
get when they are thinking of funda- 
mental principles of government. 
But men do not think of us in legis- 


“T am particularly glad to 
Mrs. Rogers,” said Secretary 
“because it is an established fact in 
the United States that 


Lane, 


money can be 


handled more safely by women than 
by. men.” 
This statement jias aroused consid- 


erable interest in London, according 
to a dispatch in the New York Times. 
Heads of business firms have been in- 
terviewed, and the general verdict is 
that women are astonishingly honest. 
Mr. Lawrie, managing director of 
Whiteley's said that in four- 
teen years’ experience he had 
known a_ single dishonesty 
among the women employees. 


stores, 
not 
case of 





Colorado has established $50 per 
month as the minimum wage for 
teachers. The bill was = passed 


largely through the efforts of Senator 
Helen Ring Robinson, herself formerly 
an educator. 

Cardinal Gibbons has announced 
that the Catholic Church takes no 
stand either for or against votes for 
women, and that his own opposition 
to woman suffrage represents merely 
his personal opinion. 


Bishop Richard Scannell of Omaha 
said recently: “Why should men try 
to keep women from voting? If they 
want the ballot, I for one can see no 
moral reason why they should not 
have it. I am sure that a majority 
of good women are capable, mentally 
and morally, of voting just as intelli- 
gently as men of the same class.” 
This adds another to the list of Cath- 
olic prelates who do not agree with 





(Continued from Page 142) 


Cardinal Gibbons. 


WOMEN _ SUCCEED 
IN LEGISLATURE 


Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Lee, and 
Mrs. Riddle Prove Power for 
Good 


Senator Helen Ring Robin- 
son of Colorado, at the end of her first 


State 


session of helping to make laws, says 


the Denver Express, is well pleased 
with the work that she has heen 
able io. do: “Two of the three 


whieh | 
the minimum 
the 


Ineasures for fought especial 


lv passed wage for 


teachers, and minimum wage for 
women.” 
All the 


Assembly 


the 19th General 


worked 


women of 
have together on 


measures that have concerned women, 


_|30,000 WOMEN IN 


MONSTER PARADE 


Suffragists of Country Join New 
York Today in Imposing Dem- 


onstration 
Probably 30,000 suffragists will 
march up Fifth avenue on May 38 in 


a suffrage parade that is expected to 

that city. 
began last 
the 
which 


eclipse 
The festivities 
night at the meeting in 
Metropolitan Opera’ House, at 
(ol. Roosevelt 

The Washington 
quare, and from there until the close 
at Fifty-ninth New York will 
opportunity to witness a 
Thirty- 
made up of 
will play. 
have 


any yet given in 
really 


mass 


spoke. 


parade starts at 


street, 
have oan 


most impressive spectacle. 


five bands, one of them 


Finnish musicians, A host 


of prominent men accepted in 





children and the suppression of vice. 
“The kind of bills we have sup 
ported most strongly.’ said Mrs 
Frances S. Lee of the House, “indi 
cates to me the field of woman's im- | 
portance in legis'ative work, We 
have worked for the passage of bills | 
that men would have been careless 
about because of lack of interest 


Mrs. Riddle and myself have united 


in causes which touch womanhood 


and childhood Ve have disregarded | 
the fact that we were members of | 
different political parties, and that is | 
more than the men of the House can| 
say.” 

Mrs. Agnes Riddle, who, besides 
supporting very actively the legisla- | 


tion for women, has engineered many 
bills for the greater protection and in- 
terest of the farmer is of the opinion 
that women generally are more inde- 
pendent 


in their votes than men, and | 
that certainly the women of this sine 
sion of the Legislature have judged 
bills upon their merits alone, and 


have not belonged to gangs and been 
influenced by gang interests, as many 


of the men have. 

The women of the House are old 
timers at law making. This is Mrs. 
Riddle’s second term, and Mrs. Lee 


still wears the medal which fourteen 
years ago she received for her work 
in the creation of Teller County. 





The next National Suffrage Conven- 
tion will probably be held in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Dec. 1, the opening 








day of Congress. 


Vitations to review the parade. 


Societies in Line 


leading the parade will be Mrs. 


| Richard Coke Burleson on horseback, 


vearing a plain riding habit and car- 
rying a national flag. 
ight 


Next will come 
representing the eight 
lrage organizations of New York, 
banner the col- 
organization. the 
will be represented by 

The O¥icial Board of the 
American Suffrage 
Anna H. 
Shaw, president, will follow, then the 
Congressional Committee of Washing- 


women 


each carrying a with 


the 


ol ot 


Here 
Men's League 
“a volnan 
National Woman 


Association, led by Dr. 


ton, headed by Miss Alice Paul and 
Miss Luey Burns, and the Women’s 
Political Union, Mrs. Harriet Stanton 
Blatch, president. 


The Pilgrims Will March 


The “Pilgrims,” who tramped_ to 
Washington, headed by “Gen.” Ro- 
salie Jones, will march in front of 
the carriage in which will ride the 
pioneer suffragist, Rev. Antoinette 
Frown Blackwell, DD., who will be 


ss years old cn May 20, with her niece, 
the editor of The Woman's Journal, 
and Mrs- Cyrus Field. 

Behind the carriage, after the 
Union's Senatorial groups, will be the 
occupational groups. 

The Woman Suffrage Party, Miss 
Mary Garrett Hay, leader, will have 

(Concluded on Page 144) 
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MARCHING ON 


By Emma Playter Seabury 


In my Woman's Club I sit, thinking, 
weary ones, of you, 
Who are toiling for the children and 
the right, 
“And the tears will fill my eyes, spite 
of all that T can do,” 
That the splendid band of mothers 
do not fight. 


Tramp, tramp, the Women's Clubs are 
marching. 
Cheer up, comrades, we will come 
And do battle with the wrong 
With our armies great and strong, 
For we fight for love, for children 
and for home 


Weare weary of our art, and om 
sweet aesthetics pall, 
the 


We are weary of queen 
fashion’s sway; 
We are weary of our ease, when our 
household idols fall, 


And we long to throw ourselves into 
the fray. 
Chorus 


We are fighting for our homes, let the 
wrong and evil quake! 
We are fighting for our children and 
the right; : 
We are fighting for our love, and hen 
love is wide awake, 
It can win in any siege, in any fight. 
Chorus. 


To the rally, Women's Clubs, show 

vou stand for something high, 

Show you. stand for something 
splendid. brave and true! 


A GENEALOGY 


Katharine Fuller Walker 





By 





One of the branches of the suffra- 
gist’s family tree may be traced back 
to a maternal ancestor as seemingly 
innocent of overshadowing intentions 
as an acorn. 
This ancestor called 
Ladies’ Missionary Society. 
The ladies of the Missionary 
ciety conceded little to parliamentary 
“the gentlemen”; 
President, who 
as gingerly as a 
the meetings were 


was the 


So- 
practice as used by 


but 
handled a 


there was a 
motion 
lighted cigar, and 
announced from the pulpit. 

They talked and sewed and prayed, 
and fed their lords and masters with 
incomparable missionary suppers, and 


of! somehow the few poor were clothed 


and the distant heathen converted,— 
in spots. 

Society had a bevy 
Girls’ Friendlies, 
Flower the like, for 
those who even then yearned for a 
and 


The Missionary 


of younger sisters, 


Missions and 


wore direct influence, whose 


imagination was staggered by the Hot 


tentot. 
These sisters affected such _ parlia- 
mentary frills as Vice-Presidents, Sec- 


retaries and always anxious Treasur- 
ers, but results were sporadic. 
In the process of time the more ad- 


vanced ladies of the Missionary So- 
ciety substituted their own mental 
outlook for the Home and Foreign 
Fields, and the Woman's Literary 





And the hordes of crime and sin, and 
of whiskey. passing by 
Shall slink and hide and run away 
from you 


Chorus 


TWO CARDINALS 
ON SUFFRAGE 


Cardinal 
the 


would 


his again ex 


that 


Gibbons 


pressed opinion equal 


frage injure women's 


The late Cardinal Moran of Australia 
wrote in his official organ: 


“The 


herself of a 


who votes only avails 


rightful 


woman 
privilege 

No 
she 


for her, 
chattel, 
fellow 


democracy has gained 


longer a mere household 


is recognized us man’s worker 


and helpmate, and credited with pub- 


lic spirit and intelligence. As a 


mother she has a special interest in 


the legislation of her country, for up- 


on it depends the welfare of her chil 
dren. She should deem it one of the 
srandest privileges of her sex that 
she can now help to choose the menu 
who will make the laws under which 
her childrén must live and exert her 
purer influence upon the political at- 
mosphere of her time. How can she 
sacrifice any dignity’ by putting on 
her bonnet and walking down to the 
polling booth? The men about the 
booths show the women every cour- 
tesy, the officials are anxious to make 
things easy for them, and the whole 
business of voting does not occupy 
more than five minutes. The woman 
“who thinks she makes herself un- 
womanly by voting is a silly crea- 
ture.” 

In Australia women vote. Other 
things being equal, a Cardinal who 
has seen the practical working of 
equal suffrage for years is likely to 


know more about it than one who has 


never had a chance to observe it in 


operation, 


‘I was not favorable to suffrage be- 


fore it was granted,” writes a woman 


from Seattle, “but when I contrast the 


difference in our treatment and in the 


interest which we take—and are en- 


couraged to take—-in all public affairs, 


and what it will mean for the human 
uplift, I am willing to say that I am 
very much ashamed of my former at- 
titude.” 

“This bureau has been formed to 


serve the needs of the 29,500,000 chil- 


dren in America,” Miss Lathrop de- 
clared in a recent outline of the scope 
of the Children’s “Tt ia 
ing to find out why children flourish; 
why they are weak and puny; why 
they die. Is used to be a cheerful 
medical theory that it was a good 
thing weakly children died in infancy; 


that it meant only the strong and well 


Bureau. try- 


grew up. That theory has been ex- 
ploded. Today medical authorities 
say that the death of these babies 


handicaps their brothers and 
and that there is no surer indication 
of the health rate of a nation than 
the death rate of babies less than one 
year old.” 


sisters, 


ito Literature 


sul-| 
dignity. | 
| Literary 
ition and a division of Sociology. 


that} 





}Club was born 


Note, it was the Ladies’ Missionary 
| Society but the Woman's Literary 
lCiub, 

There were Browning Societies and 


| Shakespe are classes, and they all wal- 


lowed in Culture with a capital C, 


Some daring spirits added History 
History is past polities. 


1At this point the acorn sprouted its 
first unmistakable oak leaf. 
Other leaves followed rapidly: the 


Club advanced a Science sec- 
The purely literary ladies still clus 
tered around Hamlet's madness or the 
of Sordello, and the His- 
ladies diligently learned that 
revolution is successful rebelllion, but 
the Sociological ladies peered far 
afield. From Adam = Smith they 
evolved to | Sanitation and Schools, 


Practical 


intricacies 


tory 


and met Conditions face to 
face 
Then 


Study 


the 


Clubs came into being. 


the Civie Leagues and 


Civic 
its various 


The Literary Club, with 


branches, taught the ladies who had 
become women many things. 
rhey have grown alarmingly pro- 


ficient in Parliamentary Law, and put 


the question as nonchalantly as they 
rise to points of 


sew on a button, or 


order as casually as from a dinner 
table. Roberts’ Rules of Order stands 
beside their Bibles and their Brown- 
ings 

They have learned the value of or- 
ganization, and have covered the land 
with a network of Federation which 


the woman voter will yet rise up and 
eall 

Moreover, they have learned to talk, 

and to think —on their feet. 

The Ladies’ Missionary Society did 
the birth of the Literary 
the of her 
grand-daughter, 
the though pro- 
testing, valiant great- 
grand-daughter, the Suffrage Club. 


blessed. 


not die at 
Club, but 
daughter 


works by side 


and of her 


Civie League; and, 


with her very 


The workers for civic betterment, 
fighting like their mother and their 
grandmothers to make the world a 


better place for their children to live 
in, find themselves deadlocked. 

Many of them see the uselessness of 
bumping their poor heads against the 
stone wall of political indifference; of 
their tired backs dipping 
water with the sieve of indirect influ- 
When they appeal to Brother 
Man-in-power to help, they are told 
not to knock their town by even whis- 
pering that a clean-up day is needed; 


breaking 


ence, 


to stop their everlasting buzzing 
about the fly. The Lord made the fly 
for some good purpose, and, if they 
must swat, for heaven's sake swat 


quietly at home. 

Thus the Suffragist sprang into life. 
She is for the same ends, 
dreaming the same dreams, but she 
her mother and to her 
grandmothers: “Go on, if you must, 
digging the ditch. with your fingers. 
Down the ages you have scratched a 


working 


has said to 


widening furrow, and you have grown 
used to torn hands; but I am going to 
stop this tiresome clawing, I am go- 





ing to get a shovel.” 





Soon Sweden's women.will be asked 
te join in-a declaration concerning 
the Parliamentary vote for women and 
their eligibility; a declaration thus 
formulated: 

“We, the undersigned, Swedish 
women, claim full political citizenship 
for the women of Sweden.” 

The majority of those who decline 
to join give as their reason: “Politi- 
cal activity cannot be combined with 
true womanliness.” 

Many good and well-known answers 
have been given to this “argument;” 
answers so well known that they need 
not be repeated here. I wish only to 
point to one of those answers, very 
clearly expressed by an American pro- 
(Earl broad- 
minded book, “Woman in Modern So- 


ciety.” 


fessor Barnes), in a 


Ellen Key Quotes Earl Barnes 

The author clearly sees the dangers 
which at present threaten womanhood 
and the home; dangers which form 
part of those tendencies in the woman 
movement that I have called the 
“amaternal” ones. Nor is he blind to 
those dangers I pointed out last year 
in an article on present day women, 
or, rather, men and wo- 
For we are, all of us, men and 
alike, menaced by the influ- 
ences of the restless life of our time, 
a life which external 
Values only, which outs our person- 


present-day 
men, 
women 
hunts’ for 
ality into pieces, withers our soul, and 
disturbs our mental balance. 

This American shows him- 
self capable of looking at the prob- 
from more than one 
I find him worth quot- 
impartiality in 
thinking gives confidence. 

In the chapter of the book where 
he deals with votes for women, he dis- 


author 
lems of society 
point of view, 


ing just because his 


cusses this argument of womanliness 
being an obstacle to political activity. 
He hits the nail on the head in stat- 
ing an example which I freely render 
here: 
Is Like Paying Fare 

Imagine a lady in a car who, on be- 
ing asked to pay her nickel, answers 
that her “womanliness"” prevents her 
from participating in public affairs, 
and therefore requests the gentleman 
at her side to fare. She 
would be informed that 
public 


pay her 
immediately 
any one who wants to use a 
conveyance to reach a certain destin- 
ation is expected to pay for it himself. 
The author believes that those women 
behave unreasonably who are eager to 
be benefitted ‘by the advantages the 
community offers them, but who con. 


sider 


“womanly” to 
fulfill their duty to vote, or other pub- 
lic duties that have to be fulfilled In 
order that the 
may be ever better taken care of and 
its structure may 
Those women 
enjoy all the advantages of the com- 
munity: other institu- 
opportunities for 
protection in working; the 
protection of the law for their lives 
and property; support after accidents, 
etc. For the constitution and the law 
of the State, and also the smaller 
communities, give these advantages to 
both sexes. 


themselves too 


interests of society 


become ever more 


perfect. “womanly” 
schools and 
tions of training; 


work, and 


Should Pay for Advantages 
Those who refuse to vote refuse to 
pay for themselves through municipal 
and political activity. But then they 


cught te renounce the advantages 
also! In society as little ag in a sur- 
face car should “womanliness” fur- 


nish a pretext for letting others pay 
the expense and do the work. 


Taxes Not Enough 


So far the American author. 
I hear immediately voices of women 
prattling: “What? We are not ful- 


filling our duties towards society! We 
are honest taxpayers, and it is the 
taxes that are meant to pay for those 
advantages offered by society.” 

All right. But—do not the men pay 
those same taxes? And in most coun- 
tries they have to serve in the army 
besides. And to all this their work in 
politics is added. Why should men 
pay twice or three times as much as 
women for those same advantages? 

Men Support Families 

Again the chorus of women sings 
out: 

“But we women bear and bring up 
the new generation, and this certainly 
counterbalances the military service 


Translated from the Swedish by Dr. Emma V, Sanders 


functioning. Our nature makes indi- 


and the political duties of men.” 

No, Apart from the fact that many 
women have no mother’s task to 
achieve, the inequality fn duties is not 
done away with. For the task of the 
family mother within the home finds 
its counterpart in that of the father, 
the supporter of the family, outside of 
the home, 

Thereupon 
answers: 

“But the task of the mother makes 
the woman's presence in the home 
much more necessary than that of the 
father.” 

Not Always Needed at Home 

Nothing can be more true. And no- 
body has spoken more frequently than 
I myself on the duty of mothers to re- 
strict themselves in regard to public 
work as long as the children need 
their care and education. But those 
few women who want to be elected to 
the Legislature would most probably 
belong to a group free from maternal 
duties—free, either because’ they 
never were mothers, or because they 
have attained the age and dignity of 
grandmothers. 


the “womanly” chorus 


Women Have Time Enough 
And as far as the fulfilling of the 
duty of voting by the young mothers 
is concerned, that does not take more 


time than the crocheting of a lace 
trimming for the baby's bib, a trim- 
ming without which it can prosper 
equally well. And in the course of a 
year reading, meetings, ete., do not 
take one-hundredth part of the time 


which hundreds of thousands of wom- 
without their children, 
waste on society life and amusements. 
There is time enough, both for the 
children and for the study of social 
political literature, and other prepara- 
tions for the duty of voting. 

All these objections mentioned 
carry, therefore, no weight to excuse 
mothers from the duties of society, 
while the fathers be collapsing 
under the burdens. 

Philanthropy No Substitute 

Now the voices rise to a wrathful 
pathos: 

“We do not try to avoid our duties 
We are constantly 
starting new philanthropies. We sac- 
rifice time and money for social pur- 
But claim the right to 
choose our contribution to socfety in 


en, regard to 


may 


towards society. 


poses. we 
accordance with our nature; to remain 
in our own sphere while we are thus 
contributing.” 

But men in all times, and 
especially in our time, worked in this 
same sphere? And none the less, they 
do not claim that these voluntary so- 
cial contributions shall free them 
from their political duties as citizens. 
will philanthropic 
women never understand that philan- 
thropy is like hanging apples on a 
tree which cannot bear normal fruit 
of its because it is being 
neglected? Contribute that harder 
kind of work which is needed in order 
to get at the roots: constructive and 
administrative political and munici- 
pal work. And then the will 
bear its fruit all right. 


have not 


Besides, those 


own 


tree 


Voting Is Duty to Society 

Hlow is it possible that the insight 
which philanthropic effort has given 
women has not aroused their con- 
science to the certainty that it is at 
present a duty society to 
claim the vote? 

And now the 
cyclone: 

“Conscience, you say? It is exactly 
our conscience which forbids us to 
take part in important public affairs 
we do not understand; to act in fields 
where we have no experience!” 

How Did Men Get Experience? 

But how have men acquired their 
(as yet insufficient) understanding of 
political affairs? How have they 
gained their experience? By sitting 
at home and waiting to “ripen’’? 


towards 


answer roars like a 


Compare, for instance, Sweden's 
peasant class in Parliament in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, 


when the majority could hardly make 
a mark as their signature, and this 
same class one hundred years later. 
Everyone ought to know that in po- 
litical life, as everywhere else, organ- 
isms develop only through function- 
ing. 
Organs Grow Through Functioning 
Those who refuse to vote answer 
again: 
“But there 


owe 


“iferent kinds of 


land. 
legislative committee of 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, chair- 
man of the press committee of the 
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rect action necessary. We have in- 
spired the men: We have used our 
influence between fights.” 

This answer proves that it has not 
hurt “womanliness” to Have a finger 
in the political. pie. if you only take 
care not to scald it! To exert in- 
direct influence upon important public 
affairs is not “unwomanly,” is it? But 
to take part in the real work and the 
responsibility, that is “unwomanly!” 
In other words, the insolvency alleged 
as an excuse in regard to the payment 
of public duties is a fictitious one. 

Do Not Want to Vote 

At this accusation the patience of 
those refusing to claim the vote ought 
to be exhausted. But now the real, 
powerful, sluggish reason comes to the 
fore: 

“We do not care a particle for that 
miserable vote! Why should we try 
tc get more undesirable burdens than 
we already have? We simply don't 
want it!” 

Refore such a reason even a Soc- 
rates would remain mute. And those 
who reject the vote have, therefore, 
the last word. 

But this is the course of things in 
this strange world of ours, that, when- 
ever one part of the community puts 
its thoughtless or heartless “I will 
not” against the great and just claims 
of the time, it is the events of the 
time and the personal fortunes which 
give the final answer, 

Will Suffer for Lack of Vote 

Those who nowadays refuse to vote 
perhaps experience political or 
social disasters which the women of 
the country might have prevented 
through their vote. And it certainly 
also may fall to the lot of some of 
these indifferent women to see those 
who are dear to them become victims 
of conditions in society which voting 
and eligible women might have helped 
to destroy. And it is still more prob- 
that those same “refusing” 
women will be harmed by old laws 
which voting and eligible women could 
have caused to be changed or abol-. 
ished. 

Majority Argument Unsound 

It would be terrible if all of us who 
claim the vote because we want to do 
our voting duty, should have to go 
without it because as yet a great num- 
ber, perhaps the majority, of Swed- 
en's women “do not care for it.” 

Give It to Those Asking 


will 


able 


This possibility ought to be pre 
vented by our asking the Parliament 
of 1914 for the same solution of the 


problem as 
woman's 


was given in regard to 
becoming legally of age. 
Originally, one could be declared to 
only when requesting it; 
those who did not request it remained 
minors. 

Thus all parties would be satisfied, 
if only those women who signed the 
above declaration obtained the vote. 
whereas those who did “not want it” 
went without it. 

Or all parties would, perhaps, not 
be satisfied? 

Then All Will Want It 

For it is one thing for the “wom- 
anly” women not to want the vote as 
long as their sisters do not have it 
either. But another question is whe 
ther they would. like to be without a 
right which their sisters possessed. 
“Not to want” sounds distinguished; 
but “not to get” is rather humiliating. 
On sound psychological grounds | 
believe, therefore, that at the prospect 
of the ‘vote-seekers getting what the 
vote-refusers were to miss, there 
would no longer be one woman in the 
country who “did not care about the 
vote.” 


be “of age” 


Suffragists are sometimes accused 


of devoting themselves too exclusively 


to their one good cause. This cer- 


tainly cannot be said of Mrs. William 
Johns Brown, the new president of 


the Equal Franchise League of Mary- 
Mrs. Brown is chairman of the 
the State 


W. C. T. U., a director of the Flor- 


ence Crittendon Mission, the only 
woman on the executive board of the 
Maryland Fraternal Congress, the first 
woman Officer of an improvement as- 
sociation in Baltimore, 
student of international peace, having 
attended every American congress a8 


and a_ great 








a delegate. 
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THERE IS A WOMAN 
~ IN ENGLAND 


By Witter Bynner 








1 am ashamed of myself that I have 
not spoken before, 

Cried out against the gabble of the 
press 

And the plump platitudes of friends, 

Summoned unpopularity and _ self- 
respect. 

Here goes! 

There is a woman in England who is 
waging war, 

A little woman, valorgus, invincible, 


unavoidable, 

Whom all the world is calling easy 
names, 

Lunatic, devil, fool, fanatic, adver- 


tiser, witch; 

And. we who know the truth sit back 

Cowed by the temporary tumult of her 
critics, 

And a little woman, spat on, does our 
work, 

Shoulders her cross and expiates our 
damned hypocrisy. 

What are we good for if we will not 
shout, 

“There is a woman in England who is 
waging war!” 

Superior souls, we say instead that 
war is done, 

That these are times subservient to 
reason. 

But we lie. 

This is an age of force. 

A better time attends; 

But now, 

Though dead and ineffectual 


Unless an angel flames within the 
sword, 

The fire of force is still the word of 
God. 


Nothing has prisoned woman in her 
spirit but the old mistake 

That she could never rise and force 
the walls. 

She has had gentleness, endurance, 
faith and loveliness, 

The right to suffer, soothe and serve 

in wisdom and in woe. 

And still in England, where her soul 
has lived, 

There is no punishment. for 
wives, 

Only du scorn for her before the law. 

olk have conspired in Ulster and 
gone free, 

Leaders have called to 
threatened life; 

But these are mostly men 

Who have a peaceful way to use, 

A proper chance to make, the laws 
they break, 

And, being men, they riot and go free. 

There is a woman in England waging 
war 

Who has done less against the law 

Than British citiizens have done ang 
noblemen, 

And she is seized and torn and jailed. 

Her crime? Not arson! Not conspir- 
acy! 

Her crime is that she has no vote, till 
now has had no force, 

Her crime is being woman. 

And in a court demanding evidence of 
force, 

A country unaware of other terms, 

She learns today that force has been 
her lack, 

And gives her evidence, with bitter 
irony, 

That force inheres in intellect and 
soul; 

And in her time of need 

We, even we who know, cry out 
against her. 

Prophets of good and gods of time for- 
give us, 

Who, knowing what we do, 

Make mock of her and will not say the 
truth: 

There is a woman in England who is 
waging war. 

Houses are nothing, paintings, towers, 
golf, 

But props of a temple prospering on 
lies, 

A temple full of usurers. 

And Jesus Christ has come again with 
whips. 


NEVADA MINERS 
SUPPORT CAUSE 


Miss Anne Martin in Speaking 
Tour Finds Favorable Suffrage 
Sentiment Everywhere 


beating 


arms and 


Miss Anne Martin, president of the 
Nevada Equal Franchise Society, 
made a speaking tour in the State on 
her way back from the Mississippi 
Valley Conference. It covered about 
1,000 miles through the mining 
camps, and everywhere Miss Martin 
reports the thinking women deeply 
interested, the miners’ attitude re- 
spectful and their sentiments favor- 
able, 


Meetings were addressed at Cali- 


ente, Pioche, Panaca, Las Vegas, 
Tonopah, Goldfield and Mina. Miss 
Wilson of Goldfield travelled more 


than one hundred miles toward Las 
Vegas in order to welcome Miss Mar- 
tin. 


The growth of the suffrage move- 
ment in Nevada is most gratifying, 
and points to full success in the near 
future, according to Miss Martin's re- 
port, 
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“MOTHER JONES” 
UNFAIRLY USED 
Old Woman Beloved by West 


Virginia Miners Kept in Prison 
Without Trial 





We have already referred to the 
case of Mother Jones, known as “the 
angel of the miners.” She is held in 
prison by the authorities of West Vir- 
ginia, and, with several other labor 
leaders, is to be tried by court mar- 
tial instead of by a regular jury. 

Mother Jones was in the first place 
accused of stealing a machine gun 
which had been brought to mow down 
the strikers. The charge seemed 
rather absurd when brought against 
a woman of 80 years—it certainly im- 
plied that she was a surprisingly vig- 
orous old lady—and it was changed 
to a charge of inciting to murder. 
Mother Jones is held under unsani- 
tary conditions, which she says will 
be the death of her within a couple 
of months more. This would be an 
outrage even in the case of a pris- 
oner who had been found gurity, and 
is much more so in the case of a 
woman who is merely awaiting trial. 
The authorities, it is reported, have 
offered to let her go if she will prom- 
ise to leave the State. This she 
pluckily refuses to do, Now, she is 
either guilty of inciting to murder or 
she is not. If she is, they have no 
right to turn her loose to repeat the 
offense elsewhere; and if she is not, 
they have no right to hold her. It 
looks as though the accusation were 
a trumped up charge, the real object 
being to deprive the miners and their 
wives and children of the comfort and 
encouragement that she gives them. 

Made to Walk in Water 

The mining companies in West Vir- 
ginia own a large tract of country, 
and can forbid anyone to take a step 
off the highroad—which is often un- 
der water. Harold E. West writes in 
The Survey: 

“Tl have been with Mother Jones 
when she was compelled ‘to walk the 
creek,’ having been forbidden to go 
upon the footpaths that happened to 
be upon the property of the com- 
panies and denied even the privilege 
of walking along the railroad track, 
although hundreds of miners and oth- 
ers were walking on it at the time. 
She was compelled to keep to the 
county road, although it was in the 
bed of the creek and the water was 
over her ankles. I protested to the 
chief of the guards, saying that no 
matter how much she might be hated, 
she was an old woman, and common 
humanity would dictate that she be 
not ill treated. I was told that she 
was an old ‘she-devil’ and that she 
would receive no ‘courtesies’ there. 

“IT was with her when she was de- 
nied ‘the privilege’ of going up the 
footway to the house of one of the 
miners in order to get a cup of tea. 
It was then afternoon, she had walked 
several miles and was faint, having 
had nothing to eat since an early 
breakfast. But that did not shut her 
mouth. She made the speech she 
had arranged to make to the men 
who had gathered to hear her, al- 
though they had to line up on each 
side of the roadway to avoid ‘obstruc- 
ing the highway,’ a highway that was 
almost impassable to a wheeled vehi- 
cle and on which there was no travel. 
And in that. speech .she counseled 
moderation. told the men to Keep 
strictly within the law and to protect 
the company’s property instead of do- 
ing anything to injure it.” 

Mother Jones has given the best 
part of her life to the cause of the 
laboring men, and they adore her. 
She seems to be an American Cather- 
ine Breshkovsky. Women every- 
where should protest against the un- 
fair treatment that she is getting. 
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WOMEN’S ABILITY 
TESTED BY WAR 


Bulgarian Wives Successful in 
Many Capacities While Hus- 
bands Are Away Fighting 


In the absence of men on active ser- 
vice, Bulgarian women have had to 
do much that is usually regarded as 
men’s work, says the New York Even- 
ing Post, and it is admitted that they 
have done it well. “The women found 
themselves promoted as necessary be- 
ings. Some cleaned the streets; oth- 
ers drove cabs; a few applied to be 
enrolled policewomen. Three 
enrolled, and their drill began; but 
the three soon discovered they were 
not needed. With all the men fight- 
ing their country’s battles, there was 
no one to get drunk, to give black 
eyes, or to steal—the policeman’s oc- 


were 


cupation was gone.” 

The son of the Prime Minister em 
ployed twenty women in the Foreign 
Ministry; they were entrusted with 
the copying of confidential dis- 
patches; they kept 
proved themselves good diplomatists. 
This, in addition to women’s work as 
nurses and uniform makers. The 
declare that 42 women 
served as soldiers, and that two were 
killed. 

In Bulgaria, Madame Petroff is car- 
rying on a strong woman's rights 
agitation. Snumerating what women 
have done, she adds: 
thing we are doing is becoming wid- 
ows. Every Bulgarian woman who 
has sent her husband to die on the 
battlefield is a fresh argument why 
women should have votes.” 


secrets, and 


Servians 


“The greatest 


ILLINOIS REPORTS 
~ SOUND PROGRESS 


Campaigner Finds Wonderful 
Growth of Suffrage Sentiment 
in Big Central State 


Miss Alice Curtis, who has been or- 
ganizing in northern and central IIli- 
nois during the past three weeks, re- 
ports the suffrage attitude as excel- 
lent in the districts and towns that 
she has visited. The men are espe- 
cially emphatic in their approval of 
votes for women. 

Miss Curtis says she talked person- 
ally with several hundred people, and 
in the entire list but one man was un- 
willing to concede that the ballot in 
the hands of women is the next step 
in the country’s program of advance- 
ment. 

“T don't 
said Miss Curtis, “for he is taking a 
lively interest in the subject, and I am 
sure that he will soon stand with us. 
Jive every man a second chance to 
stand on the right side. It is merely 
a question of enlightenment.” 


want to give his name,” 


New Leagues Formed 

New organizations have been estab- 
lished since April 1 in the Eighth, 
Tenth, Twelfth, Thirty-Fifth and 
Thirty-Ninth Senatorial Districts. 
The Equal Franchise League for the 
Eighth District was organized at 
Woodstock, with Mrs. J. R. Hyde as 
president. The Thirty-Fifth District 
has its headquarters at De Kalb, with 
Dr. M. D. Brown as president and 
Mrs. James Leishman as _ vice-presi- 
dent. In the Thirty-Ninth District 
good organizations were effected at 
La Salle and Peru, and at Ottawa. 
Miss Anna Huber of La Salle and 
Mrs. W. E. Means of Peru are re- 
spectively president and _ vice-presi- 
dent of the joint organization for these 
two cities. Dr. Ella Flint Milligan is 
president of the newly-organized Otta- 
wa Association. In the Tenth District, 
Mrs. Rebecca Kauffman is president 
of the Oregon Association. Rochelle, 
also in the Tenth District, is taking 
renewed interest in the question, and 
under the leadership of Mrs. Edward 
Leonard Vaile, is adding to the mem- 
bership of its League. The Twelfth 
District organization at 
also adding to its membership and 
promoting inter@ést in the work, with 
Miss Flora Guiteau as president. The 
District Associations are working With 
the Illinois State Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation for the complete organiza- 
tion of the counties and towns of the 
State. Miss Curtis worked in Kan- 
kakee and other towns of the Twen- 
tieth District and in Galva and Prince- 
ton of the Thirty-Seventh District dur- 
ing the latter part of April. 
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POINDEXTER GOES 
TO ANTI HEARING 


Washington Senator Finds Their 
Figures Absolutely Incorrect 
and Answers Arguments 





U. S. Senator Poindexter of Wash- 
ington attended the hearing 
antis by the Sen- 


recent 
given to the 
ate Committee on Woman Suffrage, 
made notes of their points, and at the 
hearing given a few days later to the 
Federal Suffrage Association he 
answered them all, from the experi- 
ence of the enfranchised States. 

Senator Poindexter testified to the 
good practical results of woman suf- 
frage. 

He maintained that women showed 
much interest in voting, and denied 
that they have failed to exercise the 
franchise in States where they are al- 
lowed to vote. 

Anti Figures “Absolutely Incorrect” 

“No reliable figures have been gath- 
ered showing what proportion of the 
women vote,” he declared, “and the 
figures presented by the anti-suffra- 
gists are absolutely incorrect.” 

Poindexter Quoted Lincoln 
Poindexter quoted  Lin- 
coln’s statement that the Civil War 
was not being waged to give freedom 
to those Negroes who did not want 
freedom. 


Senator 


“This fight for woman suffrage is 
not being waged for the women who 
do not want the ballot,” said Senator 
Poindexter. “but for those who do.” 

He deprecated the fact that the sex 
question had been brought into the 
controversy by the anti-suffragists. 

“There is no question of changing 
the sex relation in this fight for wom- 
an suffrage,” 

Antis Undervalued Ballot 

“The anti-suffragists did not argue 


he said. 


so much against woman suffrage as 
against all suffrage,’ continued Sena- 
tor Poindexter. “Time and time again 
it was argued that the right to vote 
was not the important thing, but the 
work which is being done by commis- 
sions of which women were members. 
The very life of these commissions is 
dependent upon the right of suffrage.” 
partial suf- 
frage, as at school elections, had had 
“Why should not full 
suffrage for women, then, be a benefit 
“Why 


cannot the women solve questions of 


It was admitted that 
good results. 
to the country?” he asked. 


education for the State; questions of 
child labor, the hours of labor, and 
working conditions for the State. as 
well as solve school questions in their 
home towns?” 

He declared the only logical conclu- 
sion of the long struggle by which 
changed from a 
chattel of man to his equal before the 
political 


woman has mere 


law was the granting of 
rights. 
Senator Poindexter spoke of the 
women voters of his State. 
“There are just as many children 
in Washington as there were before 


the women had the vote,” he said. 
“The women have just as much time 
to give to their homes as_ before. 


None of the dangers which have been 
predicted by the anti-suffragists have 
materialized in Washington.” 

Woman suffrage, he said, was as 
much a national question as was the 
question of slavery, and the national 
zovernment should act upon it. 


Mrs. Maxwell Chapman of Scranton, 
Pa., worked hard to get Senator Me 
Nichol's vote in the Pennsylvania Sen. 
“We'll get him 
yet,” said Mrs. Chapman, and she be 


ate the other day. 


gan to bombard him with petitions, 
letters, telegrams, delegations and lit- 
erature. As a final stroke she lined 
up the Central Labor Union and a de- 
mand was made on the Senator by 
President McDonald of the Scranton 
Central Labor Union, in the name of 
the 75,000 men and 
sented in the local union, that he vote 


women repre- 
for equal suffrage. This was success 


ful. 


Leading Men Join 

Everywhere the leading women and 
men are uniting for the suffrage 
cause. Judges, lawyers, doctors, min- 
prominent business 
joined the| 
newly-formed These 
men stand with their women and for 
them. The most frequent reply given 
to Miss Curtis is, “I'm with you,” or 
“It’s the best thing that can happen 


isters and the 
men of the cities have 
organizations 
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BY PARCEL POST 
Take advantage of the cheap’ trans 
portation and secure a ten package 
carton of Cameo by sending us 8% 
cents. We pay postage. 
CAMEO MANUFACTURING C@., 
Worcester, Mass. 











WANTED: Work in fruit or gro 
cery store by an Arme- 
One and one-half years’ experience. 





nian. 


30 years old. Speaks good English. Good 
references. 

Address L. M., Woman’s Journal, 
585 Boylston St., Boston. 





THE LIBRARY SCHOOL 
of the 
New York Public Library 


Entrance examinations, June 9, 
1913. One year course for certi- 
ficate. Two year Course for 
diploma. Send to M. W. Plummer, 
476 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
for descriptive circular. 


KANSAS TO HELP 
SISTER STATES 


Call to Convention Urges All to 
Work Till Every State in Na- 


tion is Free 











The Kansas Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold its thirtieth convention 
in Lawrence, May 19 and 20. The call, 
which is signed by Lucy B. Johnston, 
Stella H. Stubbs, Cora W. Bullard, 
Helen N. Eacker, Ella M. Evans, Sarah 
A. Thurston and Sallie Lindsay White, 
says: 
“This is the first convention since 
the women of Kansas were granted 
political liberty. Our hearts are beat- 
ing high with victory, and no suffra 
vist can remain unmoved by the tide 
of enthusiasm which will fill this tri- 
umphant convention. It will be a ju- 
bilee, and a compensation for the 
hard, dull work of the campaign year. 
Come and rejoice with us over the 
great victory, and listening to your 
fellow-workers get inspiration to carry 

struggle until every 
Come and help us solve 
the problems confronting this conven- 
tion,— interesting, stimulating prob- 
lems coincident with the change in the 
political status of women.” 

The program will be interesting and 


on this mortal 


State is free. 


helpful. The first eventing will be in 
charge of the Men's League, and some 
of the most prominent men of the 
State will address the convention. 

Plaus have been made to provide 
entertainment for all delegates who 
desire lodging and breakfast. Mrs. 
Mary G. Griffin 645 Connecticut 
street, Lawrence, is chairman of the 
hospitality committee. 


CONVENTION HELD 
IN INDIANAPOLIS 


Woman’s Franchise League Dele- 
gates Were to be Welcomed by 
Governor Ralston 


The Woman's Franchise League of 
Indiana holds its second annual con- 
vention this week at the Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis. The convention 
started May 1 and closes today. 

The program is an_ exceptionally 
fine one. Wednesday evening Hon. 
Samuel M. Ralston, Governor of In- 
diana, was to give the address of wel- 
come, to which Mrs. C. M. Curry re- 
sponded. Dr. Amelia R. Keller, presi- 
dent of the League, and Mrs. Cather- 
ine Waugh McCulloch of Chicago 
were also down for speeches. 





Ohio has now two suffrage papers, 
The Ohio Woman and Everywoman. 





to the country.” 








Both are bright and Interesting. 
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HURRAH FOR WISCONSIN ! 





The lower house of the Wisconsin Legislature last week 
passed the third reading of the suffrage bill, which had already 
been carried in the Senate 

This action in Wisconsin is especially significant in view of 
which equal suffrage was lost there last 
popular vote put a 
Now a 
defeat, even a-heavy one, is merely one move in the game, and 


the large majority by 
November. Time was when a defeat by 


quietus on the movement in any State for years after. 


the game goes right on. 

No question is ever settled until it is settled right. If the 
favor of equal suffrage, the 
have been settled for good and all, so far as 
Since it resulted the wrong way, it 


election last fall had resulted in 


question would 
Wisconsin was concerned. 
has to come up again, and will keep coming up till it carries. 

Many years ago Harper's published a striking ghost story. 
It was about an old farmer who had always tyrannized over his 
She resented it intensely, but could not help herself; his 
On her death-bed she raised 
herself for a moment, with glittering eyes, and said to him, just 


wife. 
physical superiority was too great. 
before she passed away: “You have kept me down all my life. 
See if you can keep me down now!” From that hour her ghost 
led him a life of terror, until he died, despairing. In old times it 
was easy to keep equal suffrage down, but in society and in the 
minds of men the balance is shifting from physical to spiritual 
The suffrage cause is already able to lead its opponents 
they have to be continually on the alert, and 
It is only a question of time when their 
overtake them. We rejoice in the 
prospect, not, like the farmer's old wife, in a spirit of hatred,but 
with the certainty that the change will be a good thing for men 
as well as for women, and a blessing to all concerned. 
A. 8. B. 


force. 
a life of terror; 
are in constant alarm. 
death—as opponents—will 


PILING ON COERCION 


The British government continues its stupid attempt to cure 
political discontent by forcible repression of the symptoms, It 
has forbidden Mrs. Pankhurst’s society to hold public meetings 
in any of the open spaces in London. The Tory papers have 
hailed this action with glee. The right of free speech has long 
been held sacred in England, especially by the Liberals, and 
attempts to interfere with it are highly resented. The Tory 
papers now hope that when the Conservatives come back to 
power they can put down unpopular meetings of men, and can 
claim Liberal precedent for it. 

The “Cat and Mouse Bill” is condemned alike by militants 
and non-militants. The government had already tried a like 
method in the case of Mrs. Mary Leigh and Miss Gladys Evans, 
but it was frustrated by the absolute refusal of the ticket-of- 
leave women to report themselves at the appointed times, or to 
do anything that was demanded of them. Mrs. Pankhurst is 
taking the same course. 

The government is bringing bankruptcy proceedings against 
Mr. Pethick Lawrence; it is raking up statutes ‘obsolete for 500 
years to apply to the suffragettes, and still it is at its wits’ end 
What to do about them. Mr. H. W. Massingham, an influential 
Liberal, writes in the London Daily News: 

“The Government have shut the door on the largest, the 
mOst generous, the most attractive, and the most useful of all 
possible measures of political enfranchisement. We have almost 
left woman suffrage to the Tories; that is to say, we hold our 
hands helplessly while our wiser and shrewder opponents pro- 
ceed to an enfranchisement of property conducted in the name 
of an enfranchisement of sex. Because of that refusal we en- 
danger social order. We fly to coercion. We cast aside.a great 
mass of intelligence, enthusiasm, honest and capable purpose; 
the most splendid recruitment of the modern State. What folly! 
What a tragedy of errors!” . 








——— RAGE VI SUS. a 0) a 


Mrs. Andrew D. White has written to a New York paper a 
letter saying that she has been a life-long suffragist, but that 
she is going to give no more money to the N,.A. W. 8. A. The 
reasons that she alleges are psychological rather than logical: 
that is, they may explain her state of mind, but they constitute 
no good ground for withholding money from the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation. In fact, everything that she gives as a reason against 
suffrage is really a reason for it. 

For instance, Mrs. White brings an indictment, much too 
severe and too sweeping, against her own sex. Women are ab- 
sorbed in dress, she says; they do not look after their daughters 
properly, ete., ete. Unless Mrs, White is singularly unfortunate 
in her acquaintances, she must know a great many women who 
are not absorbed in clothes, and who are doing their best to 
bring up their children in the way they should go. But, so far 
as the accusation holds true, it should be an argument in behalf 
of anything that will make women more thoughtful and less 
frivolous. 

Prof. Edward Howard Griggs says, “The ballot is an edu- 
cator, and women will become more practical and more wise in 
using it.” Miss Helena Dudley, a prominent settlement worker 
of Boston, made two visits to Colorado, one before and one after 
equal suffrage was granted. She says she was struck by the 
change in the tone of women’s conversation. On her first visit 
some of the women had seemed absorbed in bonnets and gossip. 
The next time she found those same women all earnestly dis- 
cussing the new city charter. Hon. ,Hugh H. Lusk, a former 
member of the New Zealand Parliament, says: “The influence 
of equal suffrage has been rather against the milliners and dress- 
There is not so much time for criticising one’s neigh- 
bors’ bonnets and cloaks. Gossip cannot be cured in any way so 
well as by taking an interest in public affairs.” He added that 
when men found they could talk over public questions with their 
wives and daughters, “it was the beginning of a new life for the 
family, a life of ideas and interests in common, and a unison of 
thought.” 

When Mrs. Julia Ward Howe took that census of ministers 
in the enfranchised States, asking them whether the effects of 
equal suffrage were good or bad, and out of the 624 answers only 
62 were unfavorable, one of the good results as to which the 
ministers were most generally agreed was the effect of the ballot 
upon the women themselves, in broadening their minds and 
awakening them to a more intelligent interest in public affairs. 

As for the care of children, Dr. Helen C. Putnam has pointed 
out that the eleven countries standing highest on the white list 
as to infant mortality are all of them countries where women 
vote. Miss Julia C. Lathrop, head of the Children’s Bureau, 
urges the United States to bring its infant death rate down to 
that of New Zealand, the lowest in the world; and Lady Stout, 
wife of the Chief Justice of New Zealand, lays her country’s 
good showing in this respect to the greater sense of responsibil- 
ity that came to women with the ballot, and their greater power 
to safeguard infant life. A. 8. B. 


A MILITANT INVASION 


Mrs. White is afraid that militancy may invade America 
from England, and lead to some prodigious cataclysm hitherto 
unknown in history. No fear could be more visionary. The 
equal suffrage movement is world-wide; it is going on actively 
in every civilized country; and in every country but one it is 
entiraly peaceful. Why is England the sole exception? Max 
Nordau thinks it is because the English are a peculiarly pugna- 
cious race, devoted to every form of violent athletic sport, and 
revering Jehovah chiefly as “the God of battles.” We know it 
is because England is the one country where the peaceful pro- 
gress of the movement has been forcibly held back by political 
chicanery. 

Here a minority of opponents in the Legislature cannot 
block equal suffrage throughout a long series of years. If in any 
State we find that we have not yet converted a majority of the 
legislators to the justice or expediency of submitting the ques- 
tion, we go to work by peaceful means to elect more friends and 
defeat more enemies, till we get a majority. When it is sub- 
mitted, if we find that we have not yet converted a majority of 
the voters, we again go to work peaceably to convert a larger 
number. And we are getting along so fast and so well by these 
peaceful means that we have no temptation to resort to others. 
Full suffrage has been granted to American women in three 
States and one Territory within the last six months. In addi- 
tion, twelve State Legislatures have given majority votes of 
both houses in favor of its submission to the voters within the 
past four months—two of them only last week. What induce- 
ment have we to throw stones? If for 40 years we had had in 
the Legislature a majority of members who declared themselves 
in favor of woman suffrage before they were elected but after- 
wards failed to put the measure through, we should be up against 
a wholly different proposition. Luckily for us this is not the 
case. 

We do not know of a single American suffragist who thinks 
that militant methods would be advisable here, nor even of a 
single English militant who recommends us to try them. Mrs. 
Pankhurst herself congratulates us upon having no need of them. 
This country is in no more danger of inwasion by militant 
methods than of an invasion by an army of crocodiles from the 
banks of the Nile. 

Mrs. Stanley McCormick, the treasurer of the N. A. W. S. A., 
deals effectually with Mrs. White’s specific complaint against 
that organization. Mrs. McCormick’s letter wl be found in 
another column. A. -&. BD. 


PRICE NOT GRUDGED 


The Belgian strike of the Socialists for manhood suffrage 
cost the country $20,000,000, The American press does not hint 
that this was too high a price to pay, nor does it denounce the 
strikers for inflicting so heavy a property loss on the community 
in order to secure “the bauble of the ballot”—and for standing 
ready to inflict treble and quadruple as much, if it had: been 
necessary. To whatever lengths men may go in order to get 
the ballot, it is looked upon as natural, if not commendable. But 
how different is the reasoning in the case of women! When 
they do even so innocent a thing as to give a large contribution 
of money for suffrage work, somebody is sure to blame them 
because they did not give it for charity instead. But there ina 
good time coming. A. 8. B. 


makers. 








The New England Woman Suffrage Association will hold 
its forty-sixth annual meeting on May 22. In connection, a New 
England Conference on methods of work will be held for the 
first time on May 22 and 23. 





The Conference will open at 585 Boylston street, Boston, on 
the afternoon of May 22. At 2.30 there will be a brief business 
meeting of the New England W. S. A. for the election of officers 
and transaction of other business. At 3 P. M. the Conference 
will begin. 


‘At 6 P. M. the annual May Festival and supper will take 
place at the Twentieth Century Club rooms. This is generally 
one of the most enjoyable occasions of the suffrage year. 
Tickets, $1.25, may be had at the office of The Woman's Journal. 

The demand for supper tickets is pretty sure to be greater 
than the supply. Secure them early if you want to be sure of 
them. An especially lively program is in preparation. 





BRICKBATS OR LIES ? 


An amusing fairy-tale published some years ago told of a 
learned professor who wished that his eyes had the power of 
telescopes. He Was taken at his word, and after that he could 
see things at a distance with perfect clearness, but could noi 
get a glimpse of his own wife and daughters except by going a 
considerable journey and then turning his eyes back toward 
home. Some opponents of equal suffrage can see injustice 
clearly when they can get a long perspective on it, in time or 
space, but are blind to it when it is right under their noses and 
affects their own daughters and wives, 

Again, some persons have a conscience that is highly sensi- 
tive to wrongs committed by their political opponents, but is 
callous as the hide of a rhinoceros to any violations of ethics 
committed on their own side. For instance, some of our antis 
are inexpressibly scandalized by the breaking of windows across 
the water, but are not shocked in the least by the circulation 
of the most flagrant falsehoods in their own official publications 
In one of these they lately quoted Dr. Anna H. Shaw as saying: 

“I would make motherhood a governmental institution. | 
would pension all mothers and have them provided for, first and 
last, by the State. I believe that motherhood should be inde- 
pendent of man.” 

Every suffragist knew that Dr. Shaw never said it; yet we 
are officially informed that “anti-suffrage women all over the 
country are discussing” this alleged statement by the presiden: 
of the National Suffrage Association. In a private letter to the 
editor of The Woman's Journal, Dr. Shaw writes: 

“IT never said or thought such a thing. Two or three years 
2go I was speaking of the need of playgrounds for little children 
whose mothers were obliged, because of the death or desertion 
of their husbands, to leave them uncared for while they earned 
the daily bread for the family. In the course of what I said | 
added that the State would sometime be wise enough to provide 
not only playgrounds for children, but pensions for mothers who 
were compelled to leave their children neglected at home while 
they earned the livelihood. The State would learn, when women 
were a part of its active force, that playgrounds for children and 
pensions for mothers were both less expensive and more desir- 
able than courts, prisons or criminals. 

“This statement some reporter garbled somewhat, but in 
their paper the antis garbled it to this foolish paragraph. Mrs. 
Rossiter Johnson read it at a meeting of Women Principals 
here in New York about two years ago, when | spoke for suf 
frage and she against it. I made this correction at the time 
Still, that did not stop the antis; they published it in their paper 
afterward just the same.” 

Such misrepresentation is constant. In The Woman's Jour- 
nal of March 29, 1913, Mrs, Carrie Chapman Catt wrote: 

“Four times of late, I have received letters of inquiry, each 
from a different State, concerning a statement made by anti- 
suffragists quoting me as having said that American women 
who do not earn their own living should be considered prosti 
tutes. I have never said anything which could be construed into 
such a statement. I was told that antis in Michigan were quol- 
ing me as saying that a mother of thirteen children was no 
better than a drunkard, This, too, I not only never said, but | 
never said anything at all about a mother of thirteen children, 
nor any other number of children, nor anything which by any 
contortion could be so interpreted. Some person with malicious 
intent has manufactured both statements out of the whole cloth.” 

Most of the antis are well-meaning women, who would 
neither coin a falsehood nor knowingly circulate one, But they 
are allied with an element which is wholly unscrupulous, and 
which invents and sets going the most monstrous canards. The 
respectable antis swallow these with avidity, and pass them on 
with joy. And it is rare, indeed, that their official publications, 
after giving currency to such a falsehood, have the grace to eor- 
rect it. As between the sporadic use of brickbats a long way 
off and the systematic use of falsehood and slander right here at 
home, the anti-suffrage methods can hardly be called the whiter 
of the two. Mrs. Catt says, “All the world hates a liar.” 

A. S. B. 


ANOTHER LIE NAILED 





The anti-suffragists lately asserted that on the W, C. T. U. 
map the enfranchised States are black. In answer to a letter 
of inquiry from Mrs. Thomas Pelham Curtis, Mrs. Katherine 
Lente Stevenson, President of the Massachusetts W. C. T. U. 
(541 Massachusetts avenue, Boston), writes: 


“I am glad to be able to assure you that.the statement 
quoted from the anti-suffrage paper is absolutely false—or 
rather, it is one of those half truths which Tennyson tells us 
are ‘ever the blackest of lies.’ 

“The W. C. T. U. map lists the States according to temper- 
ance legislation, and not with any reference to woman suffrage. 
It is true that, until Kansas adopted the suffrage amendment 
last autumn, no suffrage State had State-wide prohibition; but 
the woman's ballot in every State has been a potent factor in 
driving the traffic out of large areas and in increasing the ‘dry’ 
territory through local option. I have a cOpy of our last map 
before me, which I shall be glad to send you if you would like 
to see it. That shows the far larger portion of Colorado and 
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wyoming white. It shows two-thirds of Utah and about half of 
jdaho as without licensed liquor, and Washington and California 
with large no-license areas. Of course, Arizona and Oregon have 
not had the vote long enough to show any appreciable differ- 
ence, and Kansas has been white on the map for twenty-five 


years. 
“The Anti-Suffrage Society must be hard put to it for argu- 
ments When it can stoop to use such as these.” 


TWO CONGRESSES IN PARIS 


The International Abolitionist Federation (for the abolition 
of the State Regulation of Vice) will meet in Paris, June 9 to 
. About 400 delegates are expected, 

Just before the Abolitionist Congress there will be another 
Congress in Paris—-a Women's International Congress—organ- 
ived by the French National Council of Women, and supported 
hy the foremost women in France and a strong International 
committee.. The program is very interesting. It is divided into 
seven sections, That on Hygiene includes housing, provision of 
public wash-houses, the role of women in the fight against alco- 
holism and against tuberculosis. In other sections there are to 
ye discussions on industrial legislation and on women’s wages, 
on legal position of married women, and of mothers, on women 
and universities, and on women and International Peace. The 
education section has a full program of its own, and there is a 
section deyoted to suffrage. All particulars can be obtained from 
ihe Secretary, Madame Avril de Sainte Croix, 1 Avenue Malakoff, 


Paris 








TWO WAYS OF PROPOSING 


Under the heading, “Ask Her,” the Outlook solemnly pro- 
poses that next year a suffrage petition be put in every polling 
place, and that every woman wishing to vote be called upon 
io go to the polls and sign it, after first making oath to her age, 
residence, ele, Dr, Abbott does not suggest putting an anti- 
suffrage petition side by side with it, to be signed under like 
conditions, in order to find out how many women object to the 
ballot. All experienced suffragists know, and even Dr. Abbott 
probably Knows, Or strongly suspects, that the antis who would 
respond would be only a very slim minority of the female popu- 
lation. He prefers to rely on unofficial canvasses made by anti- 
siffragists, Which carry no weight with suffragists, and which 
have been shown in’ several cases to be glaringly incorrect. 

There is more than one way of asking a woman what she 
would like. Suppose a young man were to say to a girl, “I don’t 
walt {0 marry you a bit, but if you were very much bent on 
having me | would not refuse you. Do you want me?” The 
chances are a hundred to one that she would say no. If he 
wanted to find out her real mind he ought to say, “I want you 
lo marry me, Will you?” For half a century men of Dr. 
Abboit's type have been saying to women, “Oh, yes, we would 
itt you vote if you wanted to, but we shouldn't think much of 
you if you did want to vote, and you may be sure that the con- 
seqiences would be terrible. You don't want to vote, do you?” 

Aul, When she is asked in that way, a thoughtless woman is 
prelly sure to think she does not wish it. 

The men of nine States have asked the women in a different 
fasion, They have taken down the bars, and have said to 
Wohen, “We want you to vote. Come and help us to make a 
tool government!” And the women have responded, as they 
ilways de and always will when men ask for their help. In 
lo enfranchised State have the majority of women failed to 
‘ole, and in none have they repealed equal suffrage, as they 
could have done anywhere, with ease, if they really did not 
Want it 
br, Abbott and his like may keep on doing their level best, 
by the foree of suggestion, to persuade women that they do 
Hol Want the ballot, but an ever-growing number of women are 
‘Wakening to the fact that they do, A. 8S. B. ’ 


MISS WILSON FOR SUFFRAGE 





The following press despatch was sent out last week: 
bs ener ley April 24.--Miss Margaret Wilson, daughter of 
resident, sounded the keynote in the session of the coun- 
‘il of the General Federation of Women's Clubs today. Direct- 
ly aller the council was opened Miss Wilson was introduced. 
She received a very enthusiastic greeting, 
PI eter hospitality has been shown to me,” said she, “I 

you heartily. Let me plead for women to take an active 

part in politics. Let them work from a social centre, when 
enue questions are concerned, and have their opinions heard, 
» this Way—and mainly in this way—can the real woman 
Nake her influence felt.” 

Strong approval met the sentiment of the brief address, 
: “Did you mean that women should use the suffrage?” was 
asked of Miss Wilson. 

“No,” was her smiling reply. “It is not necessary, I feel.” 

This ¢aused exultation among the anti-suffragists and they 
Made much of it in the papers. Then came another despatch: 


te New York, April 29.—Miss Margaret Wilson, eldest daugh- 
- of the President is “very much in favor of woman suffrage.” 
“a Said so at the reception given to her by the Greenwich 
fon wealth, at the Greenwich village social centre, in pub- 
© School 41, 

, She added that the newspapers which quoted her as: say- 
tel the recent dinner of the Maryland Federation of . Wom- 
deg Clubs, in Baltimore, that she didn’t think women needed 

'* vole, had very much misquoted her. 
sh | talked at the dinner about the value of social service,” 
mer Said, “and afterward someone asked me if I did not believe 

men could have a great deal of influence through. such work. 
” Said yes, that unquestionably women through social 
stay ® could do much to sway public opinion, which was the 
en of all forces in a democracy. That was all I said, and 
_ they put in the papers that I was against woman suf- 

i | am not. I am very much in favor‘of it.” 
lon ' was in conversation that Miss Wilson made this explana- 

She didn't make any speech at the reception. 

‘ice Dr, Wilson's election to the presidency, his daughters 
May . - : 
on been trying to copy his diplomatic reserve on this burning 

iT j « * 

“sion. But one advantage of the anti-suffrage campaign of 
> isrepresentation is that sometimes, as in this case, it 
"8S Out the truth. / 
si fore President Wilson’s election it was generally under- 
* that Miss Jessie was the only one of his daughters who 
: * Suffragist. It is pleasant to see that the conversion of 
: fest of the family has begun. All the good testimony from 
Sor a nohlsed States given at the Congressional hearings and 

"ed in the Washington pipers is probably getting in its 
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SUFFRAGE STATUS 


Free States 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Washington, California, 
Oregon, Kansas, Arizona, Alaska. 
States Where Amendment Is Now Before Voters 





House. Senate Goes to Voters 
NR, cc cccteveseseedscese Te 15-2 1914 
DE, nade Sen sec conesere 49-3 19-3 1914 
North Dakota, . 1914 
South Dakota ....... vencee Wea 41-2 1914 


States Where Amendment Has Passed One Legislature and 
Must Pass Another 


BOE ‘seccccrcecveracetee .. 81-26 31-15 1916 
New Jersey .....e-eeeeees 46-5 14-5 1914 
New York ...ccccccccccses 125-5 40-2 1915 
Pennsylvania .. ...-.+-5+. 1231-70 26-22 1915 


Favorable but Not Final Action 
Wisconsin, passed in Senate, 17-15 





JOURNAL NEARS GOAL 


Propaganda Paper Nearly Self-Supporting, According 
to Last Seven Months’ Returns—Generous Offer 
Gives Encouragement and Incentive 


A resumé of The Woman’s Journal finances for the past 
seven months is most encouraging. It shows that the paper is 
nearing the self-supporting stage. There have been exceptionally 
heavy expenses during this period, but the average monthly 
deficit has been only $162. 

Now an interested reader brings us a most generous offer, 
calculated to give encouragement and furnish added incentive 
to reach the goal of self-support. 

She offers to meet the deficit each month when we have 
succeeded in reducing it to $100 or less per month. This means 
that we must take in an average of $62 worth of business each 
month in addition to our present income. 

This will not be hard if all help, for “many hands make 
light work.” It will mean a few more subscriptions from each 
State, a few more Journals sold at meetings and on the streets, 
a few more good advertisements, such as the Illinois Equal 
Suffrage Association has promised us. 

Yes, it means a little more work for each one of us, but it 
means also a definite amount for a definite goal, and it means 
a proud day for our cause when it—the goal—is reached. 
Agnes E. Ryan. 


KENTUCKY AND ILLINOIS LEAD 


First States to Send $100 to Pay for Woman’s Journal 
Stock—All States Invited to Become Stockholders in 
Oldest Suffrage Paper in the World 


The first State Associations to send $100 to pay for shares 
of stock in The Woman's Journal Corporation are the Ken- 
iucky Equal Rights Association and the Illinois Equal Suffrage 
Association. Most of the other States have not had meetings 
at which the matter could be brought up and acted upon. 
Every State Association in the Union has been invited to pur- 
chase at least one share. Information regardng the purchase of 
shares of stock may be obtained from The Woman's Journal 
office. 

Among the present shareholders are Miss Jane Addams, Mrs. 
M. A. Evans, Mrs. Quincey A. Shaw, Miss Mary Johnston, Miss 
Mabel L. Taylor, Miss Florence Belville, Mrs. M. E. Anderson, 
Miss M. Fay Coughlin, Miss Florence H. Luscomb, Mr. Francis J. 
Garrison, Mrs. H. E. Flansberg, Miss Martha S. Kimball, Mr. John 
Porcius Gage, Mrs. Judith W. Smith, Miss Catharine M, McGinley, 
Mrs. Emma Lawrence Blackwell, the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, the Kentucky Equal Rights Association, 
the Illinois Equal Suffrage Association, Mrs. Helen D. Stearns, 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell and Miss Agnes E. Ryan. 

States which are to take shares and will become stockhold- 
ers as soon as their checks are received and the certificates of 
ownership are drawn and signed are Alabama, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, Nevada, North Dakota and 
Wisconsin, 

The Illinois Equal Suffrage Association has announced its 
ownership in The Journal as follows in its State bulletin: 


- “The Illinois Association now has a financial interest ir 
The Woman's Journal. During the Mississippi Valley Suffrage 
Conference, Miss Agnes Ryan, representing The Woman’s Jour- 
nal, put a proposition before the conference, which offered 
shares in The Journal at the rate of $100 a share to the State 
Suffrage Associations. In a very short time $1,500 worth of 
shares had been sold to as many different associations.* Illinois 
took one share, the money being contributed by Mrs. Catherine 
Waugh McCulloch to pay for it. Every suffragist needs The 
Woman's Journal to keep informed on the suffrage movement 
throughout the world.” 


There is no question but that the purchase of stock in The 
Woman's Journal Corporation will give an association added 
prestige locally and nationally. It will also aid The Woman’s 
Journal in a new and important way. 

The Woman's Journal is well on in its forty-fourth year. 
It has never missed an issue. It was founded by Lucy Stone 
und Henry B. Blackwell. It has weathered all the storms ofthe 
suffrage movement in America. It is now the oldest suffrage 
paper in the world. To support it is to support the principle 
of equal suffrage. To own an interest in it will be a matter of 
pride and principle so long as there are men and women to 


TRIP TO BUDAPEST 





Last Call for Woman's Journal Party Sailing May 24 
from New York to Attend International Suffrage 
Congress in June 
May 24 is the date set by The Woman's Journal party which 

will sail from New York on the Red Star Line steamship, “Fin 

land,” to attend the International Suffrage Congress at Buda- 
pest, June 15 to 21. The cost will be $490.00, ($90.00 berth 
provided.) 

Write at once or telegraph if you wish to go. 

What Is Included 
The rate includes firsi class steamship berths at the value 
stated above; second class railway fares on the Continent, 
third class in Kngland and first class on all steamers and 
coaches. The hotels used are first class. These hotels provide 
three meals a day, consisting of plain breakfast, table dhote 
luncheon and dinner, rooms, service, etc. 

The price also includes ordinary gratuities to hotel ser- 
vants, railway porters and guards, transfers to and from stations 
and hotels: drives and side trips as stated in the schedule; ad- 
mission fees to places of interest; free allowance of 65 Ibs. of 
registered baggage, in addition to the usual dress suit cases or 
traveling bags, which will be transferred free of charge, and the 
services of a conductor from the port of arrival in Europe to 
the port of embarkation for America. 

A deposit of $50 is required when registering and the final 

amount is due two weeks before sailing. 

Daily Itinerary 

May 24—Sail from New York by the Red Star Line 8. 8. 
“Finland” ($90 berth provided). 

June 3—Arrive Antwerp, thence by connecting train to The 
Hague. 

June 4—At The Hague. Drive ineiuding Scheveningen. 
June 5—To Amsterdam. 

June 6, 7—In Amsterdam, Drive to the principal places ol 

interest. 

June 8—To Berlin, 

June 9—In Berlin, one of the finest cities in Kurope. 

June 10, 11—Carriages will be provided on one day for vis 

iting the principal places of interest. On another day Potsdam 

will be visited. 

June 12—Leave Berlin at 8.05 A. M., arriving Dresden at 1! 
A. M. After lunch a drive will be furnished and the picture gal 
lery containing many masterpieces will be seen and many of the 
world-famous paintings pointed out. 

June 13—Leave for Vienna. 

June 14—Leave Vienna by steamer for the delightful sail 
to Budapest. 

June 15 to 21—In Budapest. The World's” International 

Congress of the Woman Suffrage Alliance will be held during 

the entire week, Leave Saturday afternoon for Vienna. 

June 22, 23—In Vienna. On one day carriages will be pro- 

vided for sight-seeing about the city. 

June 24—Leave Vienna for Venice via the Semmering Pass. 

June 25, 26—In Venice. A gondola trip will be provided, 

and the principal places visited. 

June 27—Proceed to Florence. 

June 28, 29—In Florence, the Pitti and Uffizzi Art Ga leries, 

National Museum, Campanile, Baptistery, ete., will be visited. 

Drive. 

June 30—Leave for Pisa. Drive to Campanile, Campo Santo 

and Baptistery. Proceed to Rome. 

July 1 to 5—In Rome. Two entire days will be given to 

driving and sightseeing, under the direction of a local archaeol 

ogist. 

July 6—Leave by afternoon train for Naples. 

July 7—Leave Naples for Pompeii. Visit the ruins and pro- 

ceed to Cava where carriages are taken for Amalfi. 

July 8—Drive to Sorrento and take afternoon steamer for 

Capri. Sail from Capri at 4.30 P. M. for Naples. 

July 9—In Naples. Drive. 

July 10—Sail by the Cunard Line S. S. “Saxonia” (15,000 

tons), $85 berth provided. 

July 12—Call at Gibraltar. 

July 23--Due New York. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Minutes of Mississippi Valley Conference to Be Printed 
As Supplement to Woman's Journal May 10— 
Order Extra Copies by May 5 

The minutes of the Mississippi Valley Suffrage Conference 

held in St. Louis will be published as a supplement to The 

Woman's Journal on May 10. Every subscriber will receive one 

copy free. Extra copies up to 10 will be sold at 5 cents each 

For 10 or more up to 100 the rate will be 2'4 cents each. or 

more than 100 a special rate will be made. Nebraska has or 

dered 150 already. This is the largest order so far. Orders 
for extra copies should be received by May 5, The minutes will 
prove valuable for workers in every department of suffrage 

activity. A. E.R. 








FORM OF BEQUEST 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors of 
The Woman’s Journal, published in Boston, a corpora- 
tion established by the laws of Massachusetts, the sum 
of dollars, to be applied by such Proprietors, 
principal and interest, at their discretion, to the sup- 
port and improvement of the paper, and the promotion 























follow in the footsteps of Mr. Julia Ward Howe, Colonel 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, William Lloyd Garrison, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Mrs. Armenia S. White, John and Portia Gage, and 
a host of others who were supporters of the paper in its earllest 
days. Agnes FE. Ryan. 


*And individual women. 








ing educational and philanthropic meetings, and two of them 
even visited the night court in New York not long ago. fm all 
such gatherings there are potent arguments in behalf of votes 





Ork 
. Moreover, the President's daughters are given to attend- 


of the principles which it advocates. 
= 


WANTED: URGENT ~ 


Wanted immediately: At least one girl or woman !n 
every town and city, in every village and hamlet, to sell at 
least 10 copies of The Woman's Journal per week. She 
may keep half of the money she takes on sales of 10 or 
‘more. Papers should be ordered at once. We will print the 
paper one or two days earlier each week if the demand 
for papers at a distance warrants the change. 




















for women, to those who have eyes to see, A. S. B. 
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MARCH ON! 


By Marion Murdock 








Hail, comrades, who, heroic souled, 
The scroll of human rights unrolled, 
And dared, ‘mid brutish scorn, one 
day 

To tread the nation’s free highway! 
March on, your legions grow apace, 
Among you myriads take their place, 
An army, peaceful, fervent, brave, 
Enlisted not to slay, but save. 


March on, till all the land shall aid 
Your trusty, valiant cavalcade, 
Your host, above tradition’s sway, 
Enrolled to rescue, not to slay. 
March on, till victory for your cause 
rings purer life and worthier laws, 


rings power your host shall help 
create 

To shield the home and save the 
State! 


GLEANINGS 


Legislature has 
pension Dill. 


The Michigan 
passed a mothers’ 

Mis. James M. Codman has been 
chosen president of the Massachusetts 
Antis, in place of Miss Mary Ames, 

A plan is under way in Louisiana to 
form a Woman Suffrage Party. The 
the propa- 
vunda to every corner of the State. 


organizers wish to carry 


Sixteen Massachusetts women have 


io take part in the New York parade, 


and there will) probably be many 


others, 
ikastern papers are blaming. the 
troubles in England for the defeat of 
Here in 
Michigan the women are blaming the 


oman sulfrage in Michigan, 


men.—Detroit Free Press. 

The Woman Suffrage Party of Ward 
i2, boston, is holding a series of can- 
vitssing teas. One this week was held 
ai the home of Miss Jenny Harvey, a 
precinet leader, 

‘the Delaware State Fair will have 
a Suffrage Day this year for the first 
suffragists will have a 
with daily 
litera- 


iime, and the 
ient on the Fair grounds, 
speeches and = distribution of 
ture, 

organization of what is 
largest woman's 
federation in the country was effected 
Washington when repre- 
national 
form the 
League of Organizations of Women of 
the United States. 


Temporary 
planned to he the 


iccently in 
sentatives of twenty-three 


women's societies met to 


\irs. Ida Husted Harper sails May 
where she will remain 
going from there to The 
liague, as a delegate to the meeting 
Executive of the International 
Women, of which the 
Aberdeen is president. 
‘vom there she will go to Amsterdam 
to attend the Industrial Exhibition of 
the Dutch women. She will then join 
many countries 
on their way to the International Suf- 
Congress at Budapest, who will 
route in Ber- 
Prague and Vienna. Mrs. 
llarper will travel for the rest of the 
Russia, Poland, Turkey, 
the Balkan States and other 
returning about Oct. 
1. While abroad, she will represent 


% for London, 


uo 6Oweek, 


of the 
Council of 
Countess of 


the delegates from 


irage 
uitend conferences en 
lin, Dresden, 


summer in 
Creece, 


parts of Europe, 








LABOR SECRETARY 
NOT TO BLAME 


Not Congressman Wilson But 
Congressman Johnson Blocked. 
Women’s Eight-Hour Bill 








An unintentional injustice has been 
done to Congressman Wilson, now 
Secretary of Labor. An officer of the 
National Consumers’ League, who is 
generally well informed, wrote to The 
Woman’s Journal that the failure of 
the women's eight-hour bill for the 
District of Columbia to pass in Con- 
gress was due to Mr. Wilson, who has 
since been appointed Secretary of 
Labor. La Follette’s Magazine ex- 
plains how the bill was killed: 

This progressive measure was 

chloroformed in the House Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 
Mr. Wilson had no part in this be- 
trayal of public interest. His Commit- 
tee on Labor, after extended hearings, 
reported the bill to the House for 
passage. He did everything ne could 
to have it enacted into law. 


Sentenced to Death 

It is the old story. The fate of this 
measure illustrates again how public 
demand and social justice may be 
thwarted by a hostile committee—and 
by technicalities. 

The bill was introduced in the Sen- 
ate by Senator La Follette. It was 


most important progressive measures 
of the last Congress. Its passage 
would mean the betterment of the 
working condition of many thousand 
women workers; it would give con- 
gressional recognition to _ society’s 
duty to protect those who toil from 
being exploited, to the detriment not 
only of individuals in this generation 
but also of generations yet unborn; it 
would prove a stimulus to State action 
along similar lines. It was passed by 
the Senate on Feb. 27,—which fact 
was heralded as a most significant 
progressive achievement. 

When it was sent over to the House 
it was referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. The chair- 
man of this committee was Ben John- 
son from Kentucky. The days passed. 
The session was drawing to a close. 
This committee made no report. It 
became apparent that the bill was sen- 
tenced to death. 


Attempt to Resurrect It 

But on March 4, the last day of the 
Congress, a determined effort was 
made by progressive members to save 
it. 

Congressman Wilson rose in his 
place and said, “Mr. Speaker, I move 
to discharge the Committee on the 
District of Columbia from further con- 
sideration of the bill, to suspend the 
rules, and pass the bill.” 

Quickly Mann of Illinois asked, “I 
would like to ask if the bill is here. 
We cannot act upon it unless it is 
here.” And as quickly Speaker Clark 
replied, “The bill is not here.” 

Thereupon ensued a spirited debate 
over the question whether the House 
could take the bill away from that 
committee and pass it if the exact 
copy of the bill that came over from 
the Senate were not physically before 
the House. 

While the debate was in progress, a 
request was made of Mr. Johnson, 
signed by Representatives Lafferty, 
Cooper, Davis and Kent, to send the 
copy of the bill to the Speaker’s desk 
so the dispute would be ended and 
the bill no longer blocked by these 
tactics. This Johnson refused to do. 

Thereupon a printed copy of the 
bill that had passed in the Senate was 





ihe New York Tribune, Philadelphia 

Public Ledger, Indianapolis News, 

Chicago News and other papers. 
Oberlin is 75 years old, It was the 


first college in the world to grant 


degrees to women. In 1841 three 
women took the degree of A, B. Lucy 
Stone was the first woman from 
Massachusetts to do so. She was 


graduated in 1847. 


secured from the document room, 
properly endorsed, and laid before the 
House. It was held that this wouldn’t 
do. With quips and jests it was 
thrown out. Speaker Clark and Mr 


Mann insisted that nothing but the] j,qjvidual.” 
For many years, identical copy that was in the posses-| what they said, Mrs. Gardener asked, 





|MILYTANCY NOT 
AMERICAN ISSUE 


Mrs. McCormick Answers Criti- 
cism of Mrs. A. D. White Re- 
garding English Situation 








Mrs. A. D. White having criticised 
the attitude of the N. A. W. S. A. 
toward English militancy, Mrs. Stan- 
ley McCormick writes in the New 
York Times: 

Our National Association consists 
of 1,000 branch associations in 38 
States and the District of Columbia, 
and meets but once a year, at an an- 
nual convention. As the question of 
militancy in England has never been 
discussed at such a convention, and 
as it is a question on which there is 
a variety of opinion, it would not be 
possible today for the National Asso- 
ciation to yoice the opinion: of all its 
members. Some of our members ap- 
prove the course pursued by the 
Women's Social and Political Union. 
Many are as opposed to it as is Mrs. 
White. Under these circumstances, 
the National Association can speak 
neither for nor against militancy in 
England. 

The only action the Association has 
taken recently in regard to this ques- 
tion has been a cable to Mr. Asquith 
urging that the British Government 
acknowledge its responsibility for the 


end the present condition of affairs. 


contributions to the funds of the Na- 
tional Association, of which Mrs. 
White speaks, I would say that this 
appeal is not for the support of 
opinions either for or against mili- 
tancy in England, but solely for the 
educational and legislative work of 
our Association. 

Whatever may be the opinions held 
by our members, the fact remains 
that the National Association is not a 
militant suffrage association, that 
there is no militant suffrage associa- 
tion among our many branches. 
Moreover, the work we are doing will 
bear any scrutiny which may be 
directed upon it from those holding 
Mrs. White’s point of view. 





STRONG CASE PUT. 
TO COMMITTEE 


(Conciuded from Page 137.) 








Their attitude is that of sex 
antagonism 


lation. 
guardianship, not sex 
toward women, 
“There has been much talk of the 
number of illiterate votes that would 
be added to the already large illiter- 
ate vote of men if woman suffrage 
were granted, But there are 24,000,- 
000 possible women voters in this 
country,’ and only 3,000,000 of them 
are illiterate, which is a better per- 
centage than the men can show. 
“We are not afraid of the body of 
ladies who are going up and down 
the land opposing suffrage,” said she. 
“They are just enough in number so 
that by holding out their skirts they 
can make a screen for the men oper- 
ating dens of vice and iniquity to 
hide behind.” 
Mrs. Gardener’s Speech 

In her address to the committee, 
Mrs. Helen Gardener demanded that 
women be considered “people” when 
it comes to government for the people 
and by the people. She referred to 
recent utterances by President Wil- 


In regard to our recent appeal for|of vice, of 


est 


conscience? 

“If it is a ‘divine right,’ 
discovered in men that is not in 
women? 

“These traveling women (who in- 
sist that woman's place is home) as- 
serted the other day that this move- 
ment is one of sex antagonism. They 
asserted that it was conducted ‘by a 
few disgruntled old maids.’ Most of 
us are married, and like men so well 
that we want to help them to do the 
world’s work in an intelligent and 
thorough way. We don't believe in 
throwing upon our husbands and 
brothers all of our burdens just as 
soon as those burdens and responsi- 
bilities pass beyond the front door or 
the back gate. 

“When the mother’s sense of re- 
sponsibility and her power of super- 
vision shall no longer end at the front 
door or at the back gate, childhood 
will have gained its most powerful 
protector, and vice will have with- 
drawn further from the family altar.” 


Miss Boswell’s Speech 

Miss Helen Varick Bos-vell vigor- 
ously defended the clubwomen, and 
declared that they were doing good 
work for the country. She said: 

“I am what is called a clubwoman, 
and it is growing to be a profession 
and a noble one. The vast majority 


present intolerable situation—intoler-|of clubwomen today are coming out 
siven formal notice of their intention] ®Ye™YyWhere regarded as one of the/able alike to the militants and the 


openly in support of the effort for 


anti-militants, the British Government | equal suffrage, because they, as a part 
and the public at large—and take the] of public opinion, 
necessary steps, such as an emergen-|on the vital questions of today, have 
cy franchise measure (steps which no| found _ that 
suffragist could wish left untaken), to] affects the home, whether 


have been stirred 
such question 
it be a 
question of tariff, of the suppression 
vocational guidance, of 
sanitary conditions for work people.” 


every 


Mrs. Kent’s Speech 
Mrs. Kent said: 
“Equal suffrage in California has 
worked welfare to the State, I am 
not going to point to any wonderful 
achievements, but I want -to tell you 
how the women are taking this new 
responsibility. 
“Some of the subjects that are 
particularly engaging the attention of 
California women are a motherhooa 
pension Dill, consideration of de- 
pendent children and the minimum 
wage law for women. It would seem 
self-evident that such questions 
should not bé decided without the 
women's vote. 
“If the gift of the voting privilege 
has disrupted any homes, there has 
been no evidence produced. Our Cali- 
fornia men are proud to vote with 
their mothers and wives. 
“Without standing for prohibition, 
the women are standing against the 
forced extension of the liquor traffic, 
against the vicious practice of creat- 
ing demand by forcing supply.” 


Mrs. La Follette’s Speech 

Mrs. La Follette argued in favor of 
the constitutional amendment for 
woman suffrage on the ground that 
woman would be better able to take 
care of her home if she had political 
power and knowledge of the _political 
and economic questions before the 
country. She said: 

“Ten years ago the probability of 
securing amendments to the Consti- 
tution for the income tax and the pop- 
ular election of U. S. Senators was 
not as great as is the probability to- 
day of securing the amendment now 
under consideration. 

“My basic reason for believing in 
equal suffrage is that it will make 
better homes. The home is the foun- 
dation of society. Government exists 
for society. 

“In national affairs I cannot think 
ot an important piece of legislation 





son, Secretary of State Bryan, and 
William Randolph Hearst, in which 
they said the government should be 
for and by “all the people,” for “each 
Did they really mean 


she and the present editor of The sion of the District Committee would] 4, gia they consider that women are’ 


Woman's Journal were the only 
mother and daughter belonging to 
the American Association of College- 
iate Alumnae. The Rev. 
Brown Blackwell, who willl be 88 on 
May 20, 


as Lucey 
of Liberal Arts. 


university would not 


ates, but a few years ago it 


ity. 


was graduated from the the- 
ological department in the same year 
Stone from the department 


| suffice, And this 
cured. 
Speaker Clark, 


surrender it. 
Floor Leader 








made new campaign at a recent meeting 
handsome amends by conferring up- and will continue their Headquarters 
on her the degree of Doctor of Divin- 


at the Grand Circus 
Woodward avenue. 


Building, 


couldn’t be se- 
Johnson wouldn’t give it up. 
in response to a pro- 
Antoinette test by Mr. Lenroot, admitted there suffrage are, 
was no way of compelling Johnson to 


Underwood moved a| 4+ aji—that is, 
recess, and the little job of killing a will of anybody not a king ‘by divine 
For many years the, Progressive measure was completed. 
publish her 
name in its list of theological gradu- 


t “people”? Mrs. Gardener said in’ 
ee 
“The arguments against woman 
ments against self-government. If 
government is to rest upon suffrage 


upon 


right’—who is to decide that yon were 


and that I was born without it? 
“Where and how did man get that 


218| right and where and how did woman 
lose it? How did one type of human that while he was in the House he 





in point of fact, argu- | 


the expressed , 


that has occupied the attention of 
Congress in the last twenty-five years 
that does not affect women equally 
with men. Women have directed 
their influence through their clubs 
and various other organizations, to 
,the pure food law, conservation of na- 
tional forests, preservation of Niag- 
;ara, the Children’s Bureau and Child 
labor.” 

The Senator's 
,women were vitally 
tariff legislation. 

“Women do the buying,” 
La Follette, 
ten billion dollars paid out annually 


wife argued that 
interested in 


said Mrs. 


born with that divine right to vote, jn the United States for food, cloth- 
Detroit suffragists laid plans for the|to express yourself in civic affairs, 


ing and shelter is spent by women.” 


Senator Shafroth’s Speech 


Senator Shafroth of Colorado said 


“Ninety per cent. of the 


units get the right to decide that at as: had tntsodwesd a restitiin time ang a 
other type should not have liberty or again for this constitutional amenq. 


ment, and had fought hard to get it 


what par- reported out of committee by the 
ticular streak of divinity has been|House Judiciary Committee. 


“If women had had the vote, and 
could have gone with me to the com. 
mittee, members would have fallen 
over themselves in an effort. to get 
the resolution reported to the House,” 
said Senator Shafroth. 

He declared that, in the final analy. 
sis, everything came down to the fran. 
chise, and the question of suffrage 
was intimately connected with the 
women getting higher wages, and if 
for no other reason than that he 
would support the proposition. He 
spoke of the howl that went up 
through the country when a story was 
printed that a woman had been impli- 
cated in a political scandal in one of 
the suffrage States. 

“Yet,” said Senator Shafroth, “a 
little further down in the story was 
printed the fact that ten men were 
implicated in the same crime, and 
that they had used the woman as 4 
scapegoat. And no comment was 
made because the men had fallen.” 


Representative Bryan’s Speech 
Representative Bryan of Washing- 
ton said the country was evolving 
toward real rule by the people and 
that woman suffrage was necessarily 
demanded in this evolution. 

“The great demand all over the 
country is for light,” he said, “the 
light of truth to dispel ignorance; and 
the agitation for woman suffrage is a 
natural demand.” He declared that 
government in cities and States would 
not have “fallen down,” as it has in 
some instances, if the people, includ- 
ing the women, had had all the facts 
before them. 


Mrs. Claxton’s Speech 


Mrs, P. P. Claxton, wife of the 
United States Commissioner of Hdu- 
cation, spoke for the women of the 
South, 

“I do not pretend to speak for all 
the women of the South,” she suid, 
“but some of the best class of women 
in the South are today for suffrage. 
Women of the Southern States showed 
half a century ago that they were fit- 
ted for the vote. They took up the 
burdens after the Civil War, maaé 
homes for their children, supported 
husbands who had been wounded in 
the war.” 

Mrs. Claxton spoke of the work be 
ing done by the women in the South 
to wipe out tuberculosis and the 
white slave traffic, and to bring about 
other reforms, 

“Women do not want to fight men,” 
said Mrs. Claxton. “They want to 
walk hand in hand with them. We do 
not Wish to adopt militant tactics to 
gain our ends. We merely wish to 
co-operate with the men.” 


Gifford Pinchot’s Speech 


Gifford Pinchot told the committee 
that it was necessary to make good 
citizens out of the next generation if 
this is to be a good country, “Make 
good citizens of the mothers,” said 
Mr. Pinchot, “that is the best way to 
make good citizens of the children. 
Woman suffrage is coming, of course. 
the only question is how soon, | bring 
my testimony in favor of woman stl 
frage as the best way of making good 
citizens of the mothers.” 

Mr. Pinchot said that he spoke as 4 
conservationist of the country’s ' 
sources in demanding the ballot for 
the women to aid in making good citi 
zens of the children. 








‘0 Woman's Journal Readers:- 


We beg to announce that we are print 
rs of many well known publications, among 
hem ‘‘ 7ke Woman's Journal.” If you havé 
rooklet, a magazine or a book send it along. 
‘pen day and night. 

E. L. Grimes Compas? 
2a Peari St., Boston, Mass. 
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Apropos of May Parade 





By Edward Ralph Cheyney 





(With apologies to George F. Root) 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, the girls are 
marching! 


Oh, cheer up, votes will 


comrades, 


come, 
And into the ballot box, while the last 
lone anti mocks, 
You will cast the vote that shall pro- 
tect our home! 


SOME MICHIGAN 
PRESS OPINIONS 


Most Agree That Liquor De- 
feated Suffrage—Several Blame 
Militants 











Detroit Journal 

The fight was made throughout the 
State by liquor interests. They are 
the only opponents of suffrage who 
have any object in making an intense 
campaign, They made it—an intense 
and thorough campaign. 

Kalamazoo Gazette 

Last fall local liquor dealers vigor- 
ously denied any connection with the 
fight against the women, but this 
spring they all but.openly boasted of 
it. There is no doubt that 
thousands of dollars were sent into 
the State by outside liquor organiza- 
tions, and it was this “barrel of 
slush” that, more than any other one 
thing, compassed the undoing of the 
suffragists. 

Port Huron Times-Herald 

There is no denying the fact that 
the liquor interests took a prominent 
in the ‘defeat of suffrage. The 
stloon Men saw State-wide prohibi- 
tion staring them in the face if the 
suffrage movement was successful in 
Michigan, They worked openly 
against it, and contributed largely to 
its defeat. 

Lansing State Journal 

With unlimited means at their com- 
mand, the liquor interests flooded 
Michigan with misleading literature, 
and, under the cloak of the Anti-Suf- 


part 


frage Association, composed of well- 


known Michigan citizens, worked 
deadly harm. 
Flint Daily Journal 
& will be apparent to the supporters 
of equal suffrage that the hurried 
action to secure a second submission 


of the question was ill advised. 
Battle Creek News 
It was a mistake to submit the suf- 
frage amendment this spring, and its 


defeat was a foregone conclusion, 
from the fact that the necessary 
amount of interest could not’ be 


aroused among the lethargic friends 
It is too bad that the 
women of Michigan have twice failed 
to demonstrate the sentiment which 
is actually theirs. 


of the cause. 


Bay City Times 

One of the greatest obstacles raised 
against equal suffrage has come from 
the ocean. The militants of 
England have done as much damage 
lo equal suffrage as any other cause. 

Detroit Times 

What caused the defeat of the wom- 
an suffrage amendment in the late 
election? 

There is good ground for belief that 
the suffrage amendment carried last 
fall, and that the women were jobbed 
Out of a vietory by a crooked count. 

This belief was shared quite gener- 
ally over the State. 

The consequence of the treatment 
received by the suffragists at the 
hands of the trained manipulators in 
the voting booths last fall should 
have meant additional thousands of 
Supporters at this spring's election. 

\nd yet the vote for the amend- 
Ment shows a loss and the vote 
afainst it a gain. 

The defeat of woman suffrage in 
Michigan is an easy thing to explain. 

While the forces of the “antis” 
Were better organized than they were 
last fall, with plenty of money from 
the sale of beer and whiskey to 
finance opposition that was open, the 
handicap put upon a just cause by the 
Sadly mistaken women across the 
“alter made the case quite hopeless. 

The Times has contended for years 
that weman is entitled to vote, and is 
‘till of that opinion, and is enlisted 
for the fight that will go on. 

Its opinions are not to be changed 
by: votes brought about by the use of 
brewery and saloon money and brew- 
*ty and saloon controlled votes. 

The mistakes of the women in Eng- 
« must be borne by the women of 


across 





will not stop always to reason and 
discriminate. 

The women of this country have 
shown far superior judgment to that 
of their sisters in England, but the 
women themselves have been forgot- 
ten, while the cause has suffered on 
this side of the water for practices in 
England that can never look for ap- 
proval by Americans. 

The effect of Mrs. Pankhurst's ill- 
advised campaign in England upon 
this election was to make victory easy 
for the forces opposing suffrage in 
Michigan. 

Cunningly they seized upon the 
news of outrages in England and 
turned it to their advantage. 

The identity of this opposition is 
none the less, however, for Michigan 
to blush for in the overthrow of this 
cause. 

The breweries didn't want it, be- 
cause in suffrage for women govern- 
ment by the brewery would be threat- 
ened. ? 

The saloong didn ygghant it, because 
in suffrage ‘for wonfen government 
by the saloons would be threatened. 

The political boss and the political 
crook didn't want it, because in suf- 
frage for women government by the 
political boss and the political crook 
would be threatened. 

Good citizens wanted it and voted 
for it, because in suffrage for women 
they saw government by and for these 
vicious interests routed, and saw a 
big step to be taken in advance for 
progress, the betterment of mankind, 
the security of the home and the hap- 
piness of firesides. 

The breweries, the saloons, the po- 


litical boss and the _ political crook 
won. 

With the aid of the militants in 
England. 


Without qualification or equivoca 
tion, I am for woman suffrage, and I! 
believe within half a dozen years we 
shall have no one in the United States 
against it.—Theodore Roosevelt. 





Omar F. Garwood of Denver, secre- 
tary of the National Men's League 
for Woman Suffrage, says: “I agree 
with the anti-suffragists that woman's 
place is in the home, but I contend 
that the ballot will not take her away 
from it. My wife has voted for five 
years and it takes her but 25 minutes 
to go to the polls and return.” 





Council of Women, 
twenty-two 


held 


The National 


composed of about wom- 


en's organizations, its twentieth 


annual convention recently in Wash- 
ington, D. C. The delegates were re- 
ceived. by President and Mrs. Wilson. 


Miss Julia Lathrop, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Miss 
Sadie American, Mrs. Anna Garlin 
Spencer, Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey, 
Senator John D. Works, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Grannis, Mrs. Helen Gardener, and 
Mrs. Kate Waller Barrett, president 
of the council, were some of the prin- 
cipal speakers. The next session will 
be held in San Francisco in 1915. 


The Equal Franchise League of 
Lincoln, Neb., is pushing an elaborate 
production of George Ade’s play, 


“Miss Dotty Dimples,” fer three even- 
ings and a matinee, on May 8, 9 and 
10. The cast of characters is drawn 
from the several dramatic schools, 
and the fancy drills will include sev- 
eral hundred children, the university 
and uniformed drill teams 
many organizations. Profes- 
sional play promoters have entire 
charge, furnishing all costumes as 
well as the electrical effects. The Lin- 
coln suffragists share in the net pro- 
ceeds, and look forward to a _ full 
treasury for their summer work. 


cadets, 
from 


Writing of the nurses’ section in 
the Washington parade, Miss Mce- 
Isaac says in the American Journal 
of Nursing: “What happened to us 
after we were freed and among the 
respectable element is an indistinct 
blur—we only realized that we had 
had sight of depths which will never 
be closed until women help to do it. 
We knew that we had tried to be a 
small part of what should have been 
an imposing spectacle of thousands 
of good women, intent only upon 
making a dignified appeal, and that 
we came away astounded at what had 
been revealed, but more than ever 
determined to be working parts of 
the great struggle—world without 





end,” 






: ( NA A -. 
Minnesota has voted to establish a 
minimum wage commission. 






AVES) 





Those who believe that women are 
not interested in affairs of govern- 
ment in the free States should read 
the page devoted to the Washington 
Women’s Legislative Committee in 
the Western Woman's Outlook 
(Seattle). 





A woman real estate broker apply- 
ing for membership in the Detroit 
Real Estate Board has been denied on 
the ground of sex. Her application is 
the first that has come before the 
board from a woman, although there 
are a number of women in Detroit 
handling real estate. 





Mrs. Lyman W. Gale of the Toy 
Theatre, Boston, will give Mrs. Olive 
Tilford Dargan’s beautiful play, “The 
Shepherd,” for the benefit of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., on May 13. 
Tickets at $2 each may be had at the 
suffrage Headquarters, 585 Boylston 
street. 





Three bills pending before the Illi- 
nois Legislature were recently ap- 
proved by the Chicago Woman's Club 
—one requiring a health certificate 
for a marriage license, another con- 
demning the contract system of pris- 
on labor, and a third providing for one 
day's rest in seven. 





During the debate on woman 
suffrage in the Danish Parliament, 
a member of the Conservative party, 


which is the only party opposing the 
bill, said: “It hardly possible to 
resist this reform any longer, it has 
so’ many warm and eager friends in 
all political parties.” 


is 





Athens, Ga., has an_ enthusiastic 
young suffrage league. It has sent a 
package of suffrage literature’ to 


every high school in the State, since 
the question has come up there for 
debate. Miss Lucy Stanton is presi- 
dent, and Miss Pattie Hillman, secre- 
tary. It hopes to bring Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt to speak in Athens. 





“The Awakener” is a new weekly 
paper published to advocate the sup- 
pression of the traffic in women, 
which it does with courage and force. 
Price, including foreign postage, $2.16 
per year. Money orders should be 
made payable to Manager The Awak- 
ener, St. Stephen's House, Westmin- 
ster, S. W., London, England. 





At a number of meetings in cele- 
bration of “Woman's Day” in St. 
Petersburg, by suffragists 
were rigorously prohibited by the 
Russian police. In spite of this, how 
ever, resolutions were adopted declar- 
of women 
essential in order to remedy the mis- 
ery of their condition in Russia. 


speeches 


ing the enfranchisement 





Miss Anna Nicholes lately 
appointed one of the three Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioners of Cook County, 
Ul., by Mr. Alexander McCormick, 
president of the county board. She is 
said to be the first woman in the 
county to hold that office. For a year 
and a half Miss Nicholes has been su- 
perintendent of the Woman's City 
Club and has been particularly inter- 
ested in better and cheaper transpor- 
tation for school children, the teach- 
ing of civics in public schools, better 
school ventilation, and a more scien- 
tific disposal of Chicago’s waste. 


was 


Suffrage work in New Jersey is go- 
ing forward by leaps and bounds. A 
permanent organization of the Bridge- 
ton League was effected lately, with 
Oberlin Smith as president, and a 
new league was formed at Millville. 
The Woman Suffrage Party of Bay- 
onne, Miss Alma Rademacher, chair- 
man, has organized as a_ regular 
branch of the association. It will con- 
tinue its non-dues paying membership, 
but has voted for a sustaining mem- 
bership as well. Leagues all over the 
State are holding meetings. As a re- 
sult of the one in Paterson, one hun- 
dred new members were added. It 
has been decided to have two confer- 
ences in South Jersey, one in Mill- 
ville on May 5, with an evening ses- 
sion in Bridgeton, and one in Camden 
on May 6. The idea of these confer- 
ences is enthusiastically received in 





3 I 


AND NEWS 





Mrs. Henry Butterworth won. the 
first prize for the best parade hat 
trimmed in purple, “green and white 
at the contest held in New York by 
the Women’s Political Union. 





The recent campaign in Michigan 
has proved conclusively that the 
strongest influence thus far brought 
to bear against votes for women is the 





saloon  influence.—Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer. 
A member of the Jackson (Tenn.) 


Suffrage League writes in the Jack- 
son Sun: “Woman has too long been 
a silent partner in that firm, be it 
domestic, civic or national, wherein, 
though her name does not appear, 
and she is not permitted to speak 
above a whisper, she is held equally 
responsible for the liabilities.” 





The other day the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association appealed 
for volunteers to address a large num- 
ber of postal cards. Among the wom- 
en responding there came to the 
office Mrs. Judith W. Smith. 91 years 
of age, but as alert in spirit and able 
to write addresses in as clear a hand 
as the youngest of them. 





The “Suffrage Flower” is a pretty 
novelty gotten up to raise money for 
the cause. They are yellow blossoms 
attached to ribbon of the same color, 
with the words, “Votes for Women.” 
They may be had from Miss Kather- 
ine Potter, care of the National Suf- 
frage Headquarters, 505 Fifth avenue, 
New York. If ordering by telegram, 
address Miss Potter at 855 West End 
avenue. The price is $1.40 a dozen. 
or $14.40 a gross, without 
charges. They retail at 15 
flower. 


express 


cents a 





All suffrage associations should 
pass resolutions asking the U. S. Sen- 
ate Committee on Woman Suffrage to 
make a favorable report immediatel) 
upon Senate Joint Resolution, No. 1. 
Copies of these resolutions should be 
sent to each member of the commit- 
tee, which is composed of U. S. Sen- 
ators Charles S. Thomas, Robert L. 
Owen, Henry F. Ashurst, Joseph FE. 
Ramsdell, Henry F. Hollis, George 
Sutherland, Wesley L. Jones, Moses 
E. Clapp and Thomas 1. Catron. 





The Boston E, S. A. for G. G. will 
hold a meeting May 7 at 3 P. M.,, in 
New England Club 
585 Boylston Mrs. 
Helen Schlesinger Parker will speak 
on “Why I Believe in Woman Suf- 
frage,” and Dr. Samuel McComb on 
“The English Movement.” <A business 
meeting will be held at 2.30. 


the Women's 


rooms, street. 





The suggestion that women may be 
employed as street car conductors in 
Philadelphia has brought out the fact 
that the women of Latin America, 
usually thought of as sheltered, retir- 
ing and unprogressive, have been do- 
ing this kind of work for years. Dur- 
ing the war between Chili and Peru, 
when all the men of Chili were need- 
ed at the front, women took their 


143 


places on the street cars, and Santi- 
ago, Valparaiso and several other 
cities have had women conductors 
ever since, 





The new commissioner of com- 
merce and labor in Georgia, H. M. 
Stanley, is making a record by dig: 
ging up and enforcing neglected laws. 
One of his recent finds has been a 
jaw requiring seats for women em- 
ployed in manufacturing and mercan 
tile establishments, and the result 
has been a sudden demand for stools 
as soon as it was discovered that the 
law was really to be enforced. 





The president of the Hungarian 
Woman Suffrage Association says 
that the papers are voraciously de- 


manding from her office photographs 
of the delegates to the coming Inter- 
national Suffrage Congress at Buda- 
pest, and biographical material about 
them. Delegates and their friends are 
urged to send such material without 
delay to Miss Rosika Schwimmer, A 
Né Es a Tarsadalom, Szerkesztisége, 
Budapest, VII., Istvin-ut 67. sz., Hun 
gary. 
esielons 

A meeting of the organized 
woman suffragists of Cambridge, Mass., 
will be held, under the auspices of the 
Woman Suffrage Party, in the Y. M. 
C. A. Building, Central Square, Mon- 
day, May 5,at 8 P.M. Speakers, Mrs. 
Maud Wood Park, the 
Boston E. 8S. A., and Oswald Ryan of 
the Harvard Men's League. 
also be the second annual meeting of 


mass 


Secretary of 


This wili 


the Woman Suffrage Party of Cam- 
bridge. 

Miss Margaret Foley tells of a 
school teacher who went to the suf- 


frage headquarters’ in Boston and 
asked for literature, but said she was 
not a in 
“Why not?” asked 
“Because I think that 
is in the home,” 


Miss Foley said, “If woman's place is 


believer votes for women. 


Miss Foley. 
woman's place 


answered the teacher 


in the home, why are you not there?’ 
She went 
teacher that 


on to point out to the 


women would 
their talk 


over the teacher was converted, 


votes for 


help her, and before was 


he. 


Mrs. Maud 
fore the New 


Howe Elliott spoke 
England Women's Club 
last Monday What the club 
been to her mother. She laid 
on Mrs. Julia Ward Howe's great 
terest in equal suffrage, 
had more at heart than any other re 
form. When she 
work, 

Dr. Samuel Gridley 


on had 


SLTess 
in 


she 


which 


first went into suf 


frage she stood alone in he: 


family, llowe wa 
in sympathy, but was too old to ents 
actively into the and all 
the children were 
Mrs. Elliott told 


they protested and 


movement; 
bitterly 
with contrition 


Opposed 
how 
theii 


mocked at 


mother on this subject, but found her 


immovable. All of them have since 
become converts. It was a very in 
teresting and inspiring lecture. 


When woman suffrage becomes uni 


versal in this country, we shali speak 


the literal truth when we refer to the 


Federal Union as the “Sisterhood 


atl 





States.”—San José Mercury. 





Popular Colored Flyer for wholesale 


liquor interests to equal suffrage. 
Price, postpaid, 1c each. 


Per 100, $1.50. 


2 cts. each. 


reprinted from The Woman's Journal 


100, $2.17. 


send as an “entering wedge.” 
Price, postpaid, 2 for 5 cts. 


Blackwell 





that part of the State. 





NEW LITERATURE 
LIQUOR VERSUS SUFFRAGE 


Woman's Journal” and “Collier's Weekly.” Shows organized opposition of 
Per 100, 30 ets. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE MAP-—Size 6 x 63; inches 


Up-to-date and convincing. Just the thing to turn the scale in campaigns. 
Postpaid per 100, $1.61. 


A TRUE STORY—By Carrie Chapman Catt 


This is the story of the little Chinese girl who was made a slave. 
Price, postpaid, 3 cts. each, or 2 for 5 cts. 
THE LAND OF COUNTERPANE~—A Postcard 
Reprinted from The Woman's Journal of February 8. 


Per 100, $1.50. 


SUFFRAGE AND TEMPERANCE-—By Alice Stone 


The demand for literature on suffrage and temperance has heen over 
whelming, and this four-page pamphlet will fill a real need. 
the thing to use in debates and speeches. 


Price, postpaid, 2 cts. each. Per 100, 


ORDER FROM —- 


Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Assn. 
585 Boylston Street - 


distribution. Reprinted from “The 


Per 1,000, $2.00, express extra 


It is 
in response to hundreds of requests. 
Per 100, $2.00 Postpaid per 


Just the thing to 


Postpaid, $1.60. 


It is just 


$1.00. Postpaid, per 100, $1.08. 


- Boston, Mass. 
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1F 
LABOR MEN FORCE 
DECIDING BALLOT 


Pennsylvania Senator at Crisis 
Obliged by Constituents to 
Support Suffrage 


TRIUMPH >H NEAR 
IN SCANDINAVIA 


Norway's New Parliament About 
to Remove Last Remnant o: 
Inequality 












The progressive parties in Norway 
came out 


Pennsylvania suffragists are jubi- 
victorious in the recent/lant over the passing of their amend- 
elections. The new Parliament now| ment in the Senate last week. It was 
in session has a large majority inja long, hard fight in the upper House. 
favor of equal rights for women, and|and the outcome was uncertain until 
eur friends in Norway say it is sure to| the last moment. 

wipe out the last vestige of inequal- 
ity in the suffrage laws. 


“The resolution’s passage was a 
notable triumph for the indefatigable 

It will be remembered that Norway| women who labored for submission of 
in 1901 gave municipal suffrage to all) the question,” says the Philadelphia 
women who had an income, or whose| pyblic Ledger. “Victory was ob- 
husbands had an income, of about $100] tained against the wishes of most of 
a year, 
ings or otherwise. This included a! genator Vare 
majority of Norwegian 





either from their own earn- the Republican organization, although Denver,” 


DENVER HAS NO 







Young People at Public Dances 
Are Well Safeguarded, Says 
Policewoman 





“Denver has no dance-hall menace 
such as was shown in the vice probe 
of the Illinois Senate to be stalking 
through the public dance halls of Chi- 
cago,” said Josephine Roche, Den- 
ver’s policewoman, as reported in the 
Express. It was found in Illinois that 
a large percentage of ruined girls are 
first victimized by the liquor-selling 
dance halls, where liquor is sold to 
girls of 15 and 16. 

“This condition. does not exist in 
said Miss Roche, when 


supported submission,| asked what her investigations as cen- 
women. In/and Senator Penrose lent some slight| sor of amusements had revealed to 
1907 Norway gave Parliamentary suf-| influence to the cause.” The Demo-| her. 


“Denver has one of the most 


frage to the 300,000 women who had| cratic leaders in the Senate also voted| Progressive and ironclad ordinances 


municipal suffrage, Its third step, in| aeainst the resolution. 
1910, was to make municipal suffrage 
and during the 
present session of Parliament the full 
Parliamentary suffrage is to be made 
universal also. Every party has put 
universal Parliamentary suffrage for 
women into its platform. The new 
rime Minister, Mr. Gunnar Knudsen, 
is a suffragist, as are all the other 
Premier 
Knudsen is reported as saying: 


: te Dramatic Turning of Tide 
for women universal; The dramatic event of the day .was 
Lackawanna County to the side of i 
suffrage. MecNichols, though person- 


by his constituency to vote yes. His 
change of attitude was 


members of the Cabinet. 


“In our country women have ortel to the Capitol from a-mass-meeting of} t 
had the right to vole im twe Parte labor leaders in Paterson. ] 
nientary elections, and they have done This little man, full of nervous en-|? 
ergy, who has devoted twenty years] t 


to organized labor, spoke until after|t 


so in increasing numbers. The expe- 
rience we have had of woman. suf- 
frage is very satisfactory, and all the 


parties in Norway are now convinced 


that this reform is an act of justice.” ‘ , 
n : his refort " ; binet,| essase to Senator MeNichols. I 
d ther member of the ‘abinet, a x re 
no her met! I sa dn briet, this was that 70,000 trade ] 
Minister Castberg, writes: “Woman 


unionists of Lackawanna County de- 
suffrage has proved to be very use- 
ful. It has increased the strength of 
' 1 sid f seat 5 li frage to the voters, 
fhe moral side ot our country s polcy. oa Bi 
‘ : a : I “"!| Nichols that they expected him to rep-| f 
No section of the nation now wants 
woman suffrage abolished. On the 
political 


Conservatives and Liberals as well as 


contrary, all parties, the 


ern part of the State. In the face of 
ithis, MeNichols did not dare vote 
against the resolution. 


the Democrats, have in their plat- 

forms a plank recommending that the 

present limited Parliamentary  fran- 
McNichols Has to Change 

“| have very pronounced individual 

| views on this question,” he said at the 

I risis on the floor, “but, Mr: President, 





chise for women be made universal, 


This will be carried in the very near 


future,” 
I was elected to represent about 259,- 


DENVER WOMEN 1000 people. I put this matter up to 
START INQUIRY the trades bodies in Scranton, to 


many business associations in my dis- 

Organizations Will Put Each|tricts, and to many individuals in 
Candidate on Record Regard-| whose judgment | have confidence. 1 
ing Vice Problem \shall vote for this resolution today 

; ; 1 shall vote for it at 
Lacka- 


|under protest. 

| the request of the people of 
every woman's organization in Den-| wanna County.” 
| Galleries Break Forth 
Reynolds = an- 


Seventy-five women, representing 
ver, and headed by the Woman's Club, | 
which originated the movement, will | When  Lieut.-Gov. 
in the spring} nounced the vote, 26 in favor and 22 
campaign on record as to his io gai the Senate chamber became 
on the vice situation, says the Den-|q picture of emotions.” The gal- 
ver Express. Pathe broke forth in cheers, and the 

“The questions will be to the point. | teeters of the movement hurried to 
The candidate’s attitude toward the|ipe floor to shower good wishes upon 
social evil, his policy in Denver and|tpe 26 men who had upheld. their 
just what he can be expected to do, 


put every candidate 


cause. 

stated before the women of | Mrs. Frank M. Roessing, Miss Lida 
|Stokes Adams, Mrs. Thomas Jones 
and Miss Caroline Katzenstein stood 
in the lobby and were overwhelmed 


with congratulations from their host 


must be 
these various organizations will de- 
cide whether to support him or not,” 
said Mrs. W. K, Galloway. 

“Though no official action has been | 
taken by the club, it is against the 
import- 


of followers. 
segreguied district; and the Senators Fight Bitterly 
The fight on the floor was led by 
Senator Powell of Allegheny County. 
Hle was on his feet several times, de- 
claring the Senate would be unjust 
if it did not permit the amendment to 
zo to the voters. 
MEN Senator Salus, who opposed the res- 
BRING SUPPORT olution, said that he did not desire to 
hai meien shift the burden of responsibility and 
Mr. Ho't Says Canadians Wiil| unload the question on the people, 
4% *.;and that the Senators were placed in 
tend-ssn yesetion a ang a position where they must defend the 
people against “mob and hysteria.” 
Senator Herbst read a carefully pre- 
pared speech, in which he tried to 
deny that the Democratic platform 
was for suffrage, and Senator Beidle- 
man made a bitter anti-suffrage 
speech. One of the last speeches was 
made by Senator Hoke. 


ance of this question to the wives, | 
mothers and sisters of Denver, makes| 
it necessary for us. te know where 
men stand on it before we cast our 


votes.” 


MONTREAL 


lish Have 

The newly-formed Woman Suffrage 
Association in Montreal has the eup- 
port of prominent men in that city, 
including Dean Walton of McGill Uni- 
versity. The president, Miss Carrie 
Derrick, says it will seek the ballot 
by mutual co-operation and friendli- 


ness between men and Woman suffrage will come some 


day in Pennsylvania as sure as the 
sun igs shining.” he said. “It may be a 
bitter pill, but we might as well swal- 
low it before it is thrust down our 
throats.” 


women. 
Charles W. Holt, a leading business 
man of Montreal, is reported as say- 
ing: “I believe that the Canadian 
business man, when he really tackles 
it, will not muddle the woman suffrage 





question as the Englishman has done. 
Taking an early Victorian attitude as| with the times.” Mr. Holt urges that 
to the relations of men and women,|the matter be discussed and dealt 
will not answer today. To adopt ajwith rationally, to “avoid the danger 
Bourbon attitude towards this ques-! of its becoming a Chinese puzzle to 





through the activities of Stephen J.|P. M., 
MeDonald, president of the Central] suardian, 
Labor Union of Scranton, who hurried| attending a public dance must regts- 
er name and address in the police| Passed the 
and any man|™ade appreciative 
. jumped by the hundred votes to a pre- 


midnight at Paterson, and then made] Slavers, 
the trip to Harrisburg to deliver his|@ttend a public dance in the same 
yuilding where liquor is sold, at any|comments editorially: 


_|manded the submission of woman suf-| Roche. 
He told Mr. Me-| should copy from Denver, and, if en- 


resent their views. and then present-| the evil of the public dance. 
ed to him a petition signed by more]is fortunate in having it on her|¢city to aid them until the day before 
than 200,000 people of the north-easi-| books.” election, when one of the morning 


of any city in the United States, cov- 
ering every 
evil. And, best of all, that ordinance 
the change of Senator MecNichols of is enforced. From what I see in my 


phase of the dance-hall 


nspection tours—and these take me 


to every public dance—very few have| lub started a movement to recall the 
ally opposed, was practically forced attempted to violate the law.” 


In Denver no boy or girl under 18 


effected|™may attend a public dance after 10 


unaccompanied by parent or 


edger on entering, 
ringing a girl under 21 must regis- 


our, 


“This is a great law, 


orced, would do away with much of 
Denver 


30,000 WOMEN IN 


MONSTER PARADE 





(Continued from Page 137) 

14 bands, and will be a blaze of yel- 
low and white. The Equal Franchise 
Society will wear its colors, dark 
blue, and its members will carry blue 
balloons. The husbands of many 
women of this society will march with 
them. Mrs. Belmont’s organization 
has blue for its color, and the college 
women will be in caps and gowns, 
Miss Lillian D. Wald and Mfss_ La- 
vinia Dock will lead the nurses. 

Dr. Anna Kubista will lead a regi- 
ment of women as “the Spirit of ’76.” 
There will be 12 bands in this group. 
There will be a Bohemian group with 
the editorial staff of a Bohemian pa- 
per. There will be a contingent of 
Finnish Women in their national cos- 
tumes, led by Miss M. Ullengren. 
They will carry an old Finnish war 
banner, the only one in America. 


Men on Horse and Afoot 

A group of cavalry, including both 
men and women, will lead the Men's 
League, which will be out in greater 
numbers than ever before. Beatrice 
Forbes Robertson and Oswald Garri- 
son Villard will head the cavalry. 

The division on foot will be led by 


William Jay Schieffelin. The chief 
marshal for the National Men’s 


League will be James Lees Laidlaw, 
and for the State, R. C. Beadle. 

Mrs. Herbert Carpenter, carrying 
an American flag, will lead the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, of which Miss Harriet May Mills 
is president, and the Seventh Regi- 
ment Band will provide the music for 
the head of the division. The chief 
marshal will be Miss Portia Willis, 
and the banner will bear the words: 
“New York State, Victory, 1915.” 
The assistant marshals will be Mrs. 
Duncan B. Harrison, Mrs. Emma Kip 
Edwards, Miss Irene Beach and Miss 
Winifred Sherwood. 

Carnegie Hall Meeting 

At the Carnegie Hall mecting, 
which will take place immediately af- 
ter the parade, there will be addresses 


Commission and Miss Margaret Foley. 
Miss Liscomb will be at the organ. 








tion shows want of power to grow | solve, as it is today in England.” 





: IWELLER’S DEFEAT 
DANCE MENACE} 


city have been conducting the cam- At your grocer's, 


‘Every boy or girl under 21 ahead in the early part of the even- 
ing, and it was not until the vote had 


er his own name and address also,|cinct. Crist won in 
hus giving a clew against white] districts, where the women’s vote was 
No boy or girl under 18 may| heavy. 


* declared Miss| S0lely to the work of the good wom- 
“It is one that every city|e” of San Francisco. The new voters, 


by Dean Sumner of the Chicago Vice 


Mrs, Helen Loring Grenfell and| gambling fraternity and m 
Miss Sadie McManus have been ap-|Slave traffickers always range them-| dance halls, skating rinks, moving P! 
pointed on Denver's Vice Commission,| Selves against votes for women, 





DUE TO WOMEN 


Recall of San Francisco Judge 
Great Object Lesson for Wom- 
an Suffrage 


HEMALTED CEREALS (0S 
MALT 

BREAKFAST 
OOD 


acon Reg WHEATu 





Latest returns from San Francisco 
confirm the statement in last week's 
Woman's Journal that Judge Weller 
has been recalled. Wiley Crist, can- 
didate* of the Recall League, was 
elected by a vote of 30,784 to 29,934. 
This ection was without doubt the 
most significant held since the wom- 
en of California won the vote. The 
recall movement against Judge Wel- 
ler grew directly out of his action in 
the Hendricks case, when he reduced 
the bail of a man who had assaulted 
a girl, allowing the man to escape. 
The bail had been set at $3,000 by 
one judge. Judge Weller reduced it 
to $1,000. Hendricks has never been 
seen in San Francisco since. 

Indignant over this matter, which 
was the culmination of a_ series of 
similar cases, the Oceanside Women's 





Is a Superior 
Breakfast Cereal 


Made solely of parched 
and granulated wheat com 
bined with a special product 
of wheat flour and -barley 
malt. This special product 
added to the parched wheat 
gives a deliciously sweet, 
nutty flavor to the food, and 
magistrate, and the women of the increases the food value. 


Malted Cereals Co., 





paign since Burlington, Vt 





He was nes T 


MISS M. F. FISK 
snive “aims Toon be! THE Red Glove Shop 


44 West Street 


Weller made a hard fight. 


the residence 


It would be a great pleasure to me to 
have more of the women's trade who are 
Ne@WS| readers of the Journal. My Gloves for the 
Same quality are as low in price ($1.10, 
“The reeall of Judge Weller is due| $150, $1.75, $2.00) as others in this, or any 
city, and I have been a constant advertiser 
if a small one; furthermore, | am inter- 
ested in the work of women. 


The San Francisco Daily 


with little or no help from the men, 
won a great moral vdctory. The Daily 


News was the only daily paper in the COTTON DEMANDS © 
40,000 CHILDREN 


ensus Bureau Shows Heavy 
Toll of Factories Upon Young 
Life of Nation 





papers fired a single broadside at the c 
police judge who had for years held 
property above human _ souls. His 
(Judge Weller’s) fate should be a 
solemn warning to other judges in 
this city who have been derelict in 
their duties. Our heartiest congrat- 
ulations to the women and to the new 
police judge, Wiley F. Crist!” 

The San Francisco Examiner says 


One in ten of all the wage-earners 
employed in the manufacture of cot- 
ton is under 16 years of age, accor? 
ing to the Bulletin of Manufacturew 
just issued by the Census Bureau 
The National Child Labor Committee 
points out that the textile industries 


“All indications point to the activ-| are still the largest employers of chil 
ity of the women voters in this elec- dren in factories, for this Bulletin, 


tion, and their high regard for their] pased on the Census of 1910, shows 
privilege of citizenship. It even ap-| 49,221 employed in the manufacture of 
pears from the first returns that the] cotton goods, 11,111 in hosiery and 
women voters practically decided the| Knitting mills, 9,942 in the woolen and 
issues. The women of San Francisco} fejt industry, and 8,143 in silk facto 
by the clarity of their judgment are|ries, The Bulletin shows also 11,0325 
giving a valuable object lesson to the| workers under 16 engaged in canning 
world of the wisdom of giving their|and preserving, and 78,951 scattered 
sex the suffrage, irrespective of their among 77 other manufacturing indus: 
obvious right to it.” tries. 


of the election: 


Crist won by 850 votes. The ques-| The largest percentages of factory 
tion was raised in the Registrar’s| workers under 16 are found in the 
office as to whether he was not re-|South Atlantic States and Alabama; 
quired to have a majority of all the|the next largest in Rhode Island and 
votes cast in the election in order to| Massachusetts. And these figures do 
qualify him. He failed by about 2,000|not include other great child-emp!oy- 
votes to get such a majority. ing occupations such as mercantile ¢% 
President Cator of the Election|®>lishments, messenger 
Commissinon settled this question by|O™Me-Workers and street-trading. 
saying: “No second election is re- In 23 glass factories visited by the 
quired in the Weller recall case. My committee's special agent, 874 boys 
decision is that there was only one between 14 and 16 were found em 
Office being voted for and the man re- ployed. The agent says that ont of 
ceiving the majority for that office is every 100 boys under 16 who are yee 
elected. It is not ngcessary for him saeiteg to Go night work in gine '>* 
to receive a majority of all the votes tories, not more than four stand any 
cast at the election. If there had been chance of becoming skilled workmen 
two or three judges voted for it 
would have been necessary for the 
successful candidate to receive a ma- 
jority of all the votes cast.” 


service, 





In answer to the plea that wome! 
must not vote because they do not 
fight, Beatrice Foktbes Robertson 
says: “If physical strength were !0 
be the standard for voters and office 
Mrs. Deborah Knox Livingston, Na- holders, Jack Johnson and not Woot 
tional Superintendent of Franchise,|™W Wilson should be presiden! . 
Save a very interesting address at a the United States.” 
meeting of the Boston W. C. T. U., 
held in Boston on April 25. She} Mrs. Desha Breckinridge, preside! 
says that in California in the last two|of the Kentucky Equal Rights Ass” 
years 465 towns that were formerly|ciation, has lately organized - 
wet have gone dry, and in the State| McCracken County’ Association " 
of Washington, 145. Utah now has| Paducah. Suffrage sentiment in wor 
only one wet county, and 90 per cent.jera Kentucky seems to be grow! 
of Wyoming is dry territory. Mrs.| fast. 
Livingston told of an anti who had ex- , 
plained her position by saying, “I like| Mrs. Alice Stebbins Wells and MT 
the company in which I am.” “I am| Rachel Shatto received commissions 
sorry for yeu,” answered Mrs. Living-| May 1 as police detectives in Los Aw 
ston, and read her the authentic ac-| geles. They will patrol the d downtow? 
count of how the liquor interest, the] districts, devoting their attentro” 10 
the white] the protection of girls. They will visit 








” 


ture theatres and cafes. 
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